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No. I. 


THE NEW EDITOR’S INTRODUCTORY. 


Ir any one will take a glance at the state of the press in America, 
he will certainly be struck with the immense development of maga- 
zine literature. By a magazine we understand a monthly periodical, 
which in the amount and character of its matter, holds a middle place 
between the heavy Quarterly Review and the weekly newspaper, as it 
does in the point of frequency of publication. It is lighter and more 
popular than the Review; it is more finished, more thoughtful and 
more elaborately composed than the weekly; hence also it is adapted 
for preservation, is bound up in a form suitable for that destiny, and 
often is illustrated by the arts of design. The range of the magazine 
is wider than that either of the newspaper or of the quarterly; for while 
the lightest topic of the day may have a place in it, while fagitive 
poetry, tales, facetie, and almost every thing that makes up the weekly 
newspapers may be introduced (if its conductors think fit), on the other 
hand, grave disquisitions, criticisms, papers of the most erudite char- 
acter, often and suitably adorn the pages of the magazine. Hence 
its character is variety, and by that means, it is the most pleasing of 
the periodicals which aim at grave and serious instruction, and the 
most weighty and influential of those that aim at pleasing. The 
magazine is peculiarly adapted to.the continuous publication of inter- 
esting works, especially of fictitious narrative or consecutive sketches, 
or biography, or historical fragments, or finally of serial essays; because 
they are expected from month to month, and afterwards are bound up, 
and can be referred to very easily when necessary. Hence some of the 
very best things of this sort ever written have appeared in magazines, 
such as Abbott’s Napoleon, (which is interesting, to say the least of it), 
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2 The New Editor’s 


Bulwer’s «« My Novel,” “‘ The Jew of Verona,’’ by Father Bresciani, 
and many other works too well known to require mention. 

The magazine is essentially, in this country, reading for the people. 
The Quarterly Review addresses itself to scholars and professional 
men —to the clerisy or learned class of a nation; and no one can under- 
rate the importance of what tends to form the opinions of these useful 
members of society, by whom, in the long run, society is always 
governed. But the masses who read, require something not quite so 
profound; they want knowledge and entertainment united, and above 
all they require an active gratification of the imaginative faculty, one 
reason of which is, that the power of attention fails in reading any 
thing that is abstract, unless the reader’s mind has undergone the pain- 
ful discipline of a severe education; and hence the people always 
require and devour tales and stories, and those who cater for the popular 
taste well understand this, so that the lower kinds of periodical litera- 
ture contain little else. The true magazine avails itself of the principle 
to gain readers, and to allure them on to the perusal of what is graver 
and more useful; and indeed, such a work, like the Civilta Cattolica, 
or the Magasin Catholique Illustré, uses entertaining fiction as the 
vehicle of religious, moral and political truth: the principle of which 
procedure, when the people are to be addressed, is found, (as has been 
observed), in the parables of our Divine Lord. 

The number of magazines in this country is exceedingly great, and 
their collective circulation is well nigh incredible.* One monthly an- 
nounces that it begins the current year with an edition of one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand copies; another boasts of near forty thousand, 
and soon. The probability is that these numbers, large as they are, 
will steadily increase. As it is within bounds to say, that every copy 
of these magazines has atleast five readers, it follows that between 
them they have about a million of readers per month. Whata power! 
It is tremendous. Every rail road car and depét, every ferry house, 
every hotel entrance almost, or street-side book-stall, offers to the view 
these tempting monthlies, mixed up with others of a lighter character, 
and with the yellow-covered literature, to be purchased and devoured by 
our reading millions. 


*The number of monthly magazines of the United States is said to be one hundred, 
and their aggregate monthly editions are estimated at a million of copies. Their 
monthly readers are estimated at three millions ; which supposes that one-fourth of the 
adult population of the United States are readers of magazines. In this estimate the 
reprints of foreign monthlies, such as Blackwood, &c., are included. The English 
monthly literature is considered superior to ours in quality, but inferior in quantity, 
almost beyond comparison, even if the serial tales of Dickens and Thackeray are 
ineluded. 
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Introductory. 3 


It is perhaps worth while to consider what is the effect of this vast 
flood of popular literature, which regularly as the moon waxes and 
wanes, passes and repasses over the whole length and breadth of the 
republic. Just remember, if you please, that the whole tone of it is 
uncatholic; that it either ignores the supernatural truths and realities in 
which we believe, or attacks them with the weapons of argument, satire, 
quiet assumptions, or of false representations contained in ingenious sto- 
ries. Allow that not a single Catholic ever read one of these maga- 
zines, does charity allow us to be tranquil when we consider that our 
Protestant countrymen are strictly confined to an intellectual atmosphere 
thus charged with error? But their perusal is not confined to Protes- 
tants: all the rising generation of Catholics, of both sexes, educated in 
our numerous colleges and convent schools, and who are American in 
every feeling, read, and will read more and mote, our periodical litera- 
ture, and especially the great magazines; the mass of our people, we 
are told, in the cities especially, are immense consumers already of the 
yellow-covered novels. 

The number of Catholics in the United States cannot fall short of 
three millions: some say it is more; but we wish to keep within bounds. 
We have for these one Quarterly Review conducted with high ability; 
a very considerable number of capital weekly newspapers, which 
enjoy collectively a large circulation; and one monthly magazine, 
now commencing the second year of its existence: it appears to us 
that there is hardly another secular enterprise that is of so much gen- 
eral importance as would be the successful carrying on of this last. 

Let us bear in mind that the so-called literary magazines of this 
country are just as truly sectarian in their exclusion of all religion — 
that is of all supernatural truth —from their fascinating pages, as our 
common schools are sectarian in excluding it from instruction. In 
some cases the conductors of these periodicals are themselves of that 
liberal school in religion which is not sure of any thing but what strikes 
the senses, and believes in no heaven but an industrial and economical 
paradise somewhere sub lund, and which is to be realized at some 
time before the last judgment. But in all cases, with the very best 
intentions that we can suppose, they dare not inculcate, or even take 
for granted, a single dogma beyond mere natural religion. Now litera- 
ture divorced from religion is necessarily hostile to it, not to mention 
that it loses its depth, its reality, its majestic aim, its life, its perma- 
nence. ‘The knowledge of the divine and holy supports every other: 
it is the celestial keystone in the arch of human science, Even fiction, 
in which some Protestant writers have been so successful, requires a 
basis of theological truth; and there never was a good or powerful 
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novel which did not either illustrate or attack some such verity. We 
are confident that it can be shown that religion, true or false, is at the 
root of all human intellectual activity, and whatever in this kind does 
not come from the inspiration, and serve the cause, of God, comes 
from the inspiration, and serves the cause, of the demon. The litera- 
ture of the old Catholic nations was penetrated through and through 
with Catholic dogma, and we may depend upon it, that to be con. 
stantly and exclusively conversant even with light reading that ignores 
the supernatural order is, to breathe, intellectually, a deadly atmo- 
sphere, in which faith will at last expire. We say ‘‘ exclusively con- 
versant,’’ because we cannot shut out the Protestant popular litera- 
ture of our country altogether; but by all means, and as the most in- 
dispensable thing, let us place and sustain a vigorous Catholic litera- 
ture beside it. 

There ought to be, for instance — there must be —a first-rate Catholic 
magazine capable of holding an equal rank with the best of the lite- 
rary magazines, admirable as they are in every respect but one, and 
difficult as it seems at first sight to compete with them. Arduous as 
the undertaking is, it is not impracticable. Truth and nature are open 
to us the same as to our Protestant friends: history, art, science, every 
thing beautiful, every thing grand here below, is our peculiar domain; 
they regard universal art, and political philosophy, and the magnifi- 
cent structure of personal sanctity in the history of the saints of God, 
only from the outside, while we inhabit the very inner temple of all 
these things; the past for them is either a blank, or a mystic inscription 
that can never be deciphered; to us it is a clear and open book, full of 
majestic lessons. Our every day life is the romance of their dreams. 
Their scholars cross the Atlantic to see and write poetry about the < old 
cathedrals,’’ and send home their well written letters describing the 
beauty of ceremonies in Italian churches, and the devotion of peasants 
to the blessed Mother of God; but the hard hands of their despised 
Catholic servants at home, meanwhile, are raising the same majestic 
piles in solid stone right in the midst of them, where, —as in the beau- 
tiful cathedral of Albany,—refined Protestant ladies and gentlemen 
love to go and meditate; our clergy celebrate the self-same sacrifice 
here that is offered in St. Peter’s; here is the same adoration of the 
Evver-blessed, the same devotion to Mary; the religious orders, the Sisters 
of Charity, the confessional with its kneeling crowd and whispering 
penitents, the practice of meditation, the telling of beads, the sacrifice 
of youth and beauty at the altar of the heavenly Spouse — all that is 
mysterious and supernatural, in short—are here. We have them all 
about us; they are the facts of our every day life. Necessarily, there- 
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fore, there must be a depth, a life and a reality in eur literature which 
theirs can never reach. 

It is due to ourselves to take the rank which justly belongs to us in 
this respect. We have alluded to the numbers of the Catholic body, 
a matter in regard to which there may be an honest difference of opin- 
ion. But whether there are two, three or five millions of Catholics, 
or only one, (which is indeed absurd to say), certain other facts in 
regard to us are patent. It is certain that there are now forty-one 
episcopal and archiepiscopal sees, and two apostolic vicariates, in the 
United States, where forty years ago there was but one diocese; that 
there are now seven ecclesiastical provinces, where forty years ago 
there was but one; that we have now over sixteen hundred clergymen, 
serving two thousand five hundred churches and stations; that there 
are forty-two, or rather forty-three religious orders and congregations of 
men and women, and upwards of two hundred convents, monasteries, 
asylums, colleges, &c., in which their members are distributed; that 
there are twenty-nine theological seminaries and twenty-six colleges, 
of which twenty are incorporated, and three enjoy the title of wniver- 
sities. Surely a communion that presents to’ the world a front so 
imposing, an organization so formidable, ought to be represented in 
the domain of literature, by a competent, efficient and respectable 
literary organ—a vehicle of its thought, of its whole culture, of its 
historical, critical, poetical, imaginative, creative activity and know- 
ledge. For example, we have a rich history in this country, of whose 
annals pars magna fuimus, and that the most romantic, most import- 
ant part; and we have some of the most industrious and accomplished 
historical students. We alone comprehend a vast number of social 
problems, too minute for the grasp of a Review, requiring too much 
space and elaboration for the pages of a news-laden weekly; and we 
have men abundantly able to discuss them: hence those surprisingly 
learned and interesting papers which illustrated the old <¢ U. S. Catholic 
Magazine,”’ the ‘‘ Expositor,’’ &c., and the like of which, we ven- 
ture to say, no Protestant magazine, literary or religious, in this coun- 
try, has ever produced. We might go on to speak of our poets and 
tale-writers, whose names and number, and exquisite talent, for want 
of such an crgan, are known only in limited circles. 

A great and striking point would be made in behalf of the Church 
and the Catholic Faith, outside, by taking and establishing a high po- 
sition in this respect. Literature is a sort of common ground; it is a 
neutral territory where knights fro.1 opposing camps may meet and 
hold intercourse, exchange courtesies, and form or renew acquaintance- 
ship. A review is like a hostile battery, erected expressly for defence 
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or attack; its very courtesies breathe war, like the booming of a salute; 
and the weekly newspaper, like a force of scouts and rangers, perpetu- 
ally in action, never drops the tone of an assailant, and its temper is 
rendered acerb and disdainful by incessant conflicts and rude victories, 
But the special aim of literature, properly so called, being to please or 
to instruct; its method being either narrative, or didactic, and always 
artistic; it is able to win attention at least, and partial sympathy, from 
all parties. It is analogous in this respect to art and music, by which 
the Catholic Church holds universal dominion, as we know; her art 
being confessedly the highest and most perfect, her music the grandest, 
that exists. It should be the same in letters—prose or verse: —we 
ought to show in both a superiority that shall extort universal acknow- 
ledgment. Nothing is more perfectly within the limits of possibility 
than this. That noble English literature which heresy has created, is, 
after all, a very earthly, human, low-toned and insular affair. The 
greatest English scholars feel it at the present time. What is Milton 
compared to Danté? Why, the Purgatory of the Italian is more en- 
chanting than the Heaven of the Englishman; and the wisdom of 
Beatrice surpasses that of the “sociable angel’’ of Paradise Lost, as the 
gods (to use the old heathen’s own simile) surpass mankind. 

To say that we want the requisite talent, when, — besides the nu- 
merous converts from the highest sphere of cultivated intellect in the 
country, and besides a native Catholicity rich in historical recollections, 
and proud of its educational culture,—the bulk of the Catholic commu- 
nity is composed of a race the most richly endowed with genius of any 
under the sun, is too absurd. Talent abounds; so does scholarship; 
and it is only necessary to concentrate them into a focus, as it were, by 
means of a well supported monthly, able to pay for both —in short, by 
means of a reading class; and that we must cultivate. We leave others 
to think how they can best promote such an object, but for our part, we 
intend to do it by giving all the interest we can to this particular mag- 
azine. We hope that we may be able at least to contribute our little 
quota toso good a work, which others may hereafter bring to perfection. 

The aim of the Magazine will be the same that it has always been, 
namely, to provide a wholesome literary entertainment for Catholics. 
This was the programme originally announced by our revered and 
accomplished predecessor, and by the faithful adherence to which the 
Metropolitan has acquired that solid reputation, which it already enjoys 
even outside the Church. As for matter, so far from there being a 
deficiency, we are embarrassed with our riches. Besides a goodly 
number of talented contributors, including some of the highest literary 
reputation, and most elevated dignity in the Church, we have a rich 
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; Introductory. 7 
lute; fund of foreign periodical literature, inaccessible to most Catholics in 
etu- this country, and indeed we might almost say to us all, except in this 
er is form, and on which we shall draw freely; it being our plan to fill the 
ries, Magazine with the matter of the highest interest and merit within our 
é OF reach, giving a preference to what is original and native, when it can 
vays be had equally good. 
rom The Metropolitan will contain, as heretofore, articles of a contro- 
hich versial and devotional or practical character, examples drawn from the 
art past triumphs of our holy religion, illustrations of the Catholic civiliza- 
lest, tion, &c. It will admit tales of morality, faith, history, real life, even 
-we of innocent humor; and poetry of a religious, national, or, (as before) 
ow- even satirical sort. It is almost unnecessary to say that mere senti- 
lity mental stories, like those which make up our ‘ story-newspapers”’ will 
, is, have no place in it, nor amatory poetry; nor in general, any description of 
he literature that springs exclusively from the natural sentiments, and fails 
ton to take into account the supernatural gifts and destinies of Christians. 
en- Not that we mean to condemn such literature in toto, without excep- 
_ of tion; but mortui mortuos suos sepeliant—it does not fall within our 
the scope, and we have not the least doubt that the living Pagans of our 

age —of whom there are enough both speaking and writing the beau- 

nu- tiful English tongue incomparably well — will do ample justice to this 
the department of polite leucrs. 

ns, We shall keep our readers posted up, however, in regard to the current 
1u- literature of the day by accurate critical notices, and an occasional 
ny searching review by a competent hand. We shall consider it absolutely 
ip; necessary to introduce some things merely for amusement, to raise an 
by innocent laugh. There is something heretical and Jansenistic, in our 
by humble opinion, in an excessive seriousness. A magazine, especially, 
ers is of the nature of recreations, and just as a game of ball (if that be 
ve it) is as much the duty of seminarians as the required prayer or study, 
g- so in a periodical like ours, a pleasantry, an anecdote, or a mirthful 
le tale, will be sanctified, we expect, by the intention of the whole work. 
n. To conclude, it is a peculiar satisfaction for us to know that our 
n, intentions, as we have thus explained them, are perfectly understood 
Ss. and warmly approved by those whose approbation is a seal of their 
rd rectitude, and whose blessing is a pledge of their success. 
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XUM 


THE RELIGION OF THE WORLD. 


CHAPTER I. 


Of the World in general and of what the Sacred Writings contain concerning it. 


1. Are you a disciple of Jesus Christ ? 
I am by the grace of God, and glory in being so.* 


2. Can a disciple of Jesus Christ be also a disciple of the world ? 

He cannot. No one, says the Saviour, can serve two masters, can devote him- 
self, give obedience, or offer his affections to two masters, above all, when opposed 
in their nature, and irreconcilable enemies; for, adds he, either he will hate the 
one and love the other: or he will hold to the one and despise the other. Matth. 
vi, 24.+ 

3. Tell me what we must understand by the world ? 

By it is to be understood, as St. Augustine tells us (Tract. 22 in Johan.) that 
which is loved here below by men, who do not love God, or that which they love 
the more, in proportion as they love God less; or, if you prefer, that which they 
love less, in proportion as they love God more.{ It is to the followers of the 
world that Jesus Christ said: You are from beneath (John viii, 23), that is, adds 
the above holy doctor, you have not your hearts raised above, you graze on earthly 
pleasures, you place all your happiness in them: you breathe them, you burn for 
them.| 


4, Are the world and its followers opposed to Jesus Christ ? 

Most evidently, whence St. James said: 4dulterers (for so he called those of the 
world), know you not that the friendship of this world is the enemy of God? Who- 
soever, therefore, will be a friend of this world, becometh an enemy of God. Or do 
do you think that the Scripture saith in vain: To envy doth the spirit covet which 
dwelleth in you? St. James, chap. iv, vers. 4 and 5.§ 


*Jesus Christ is the Word of God, by whom all things have been made... . the 
word made flesh, by whom all things have been redeemed. All power has been given 
to Him in heaven and on earth He is the immortal God of all ages. . . .. the 
King of kings, the Lord of lords. ....God the Father, has exalted Him, and given 
Him a name above all other names, in order that in heaven every knee should bend 
before Him, and every tongue confess, &c. 

tQuisquis vult diligere Deum et cavere“ne offendat, non se arbitretur duobus dominis 
posse servire, et intentionem cordis sui rectam ab omni duplicitate explicet. S. Aug. 
in Matth. n. 64. 

tId quod hic amant homines qui Deum non amant, aut tanto plus amant, quanto 
illum minus amant; aut tanto minus amant, quanto illum plus amant. Tract. 32 
in Joh. 

|| Vos de deorsum istis, id est, terrenis pascimini, terrenis delectamini, terrenis inhias- 
tis; sursumcor non habetis. S. Aug. Tract. in Joh. 38. 

§ Adulteri, nescitis quoniam amicitia hujus mundi inimica est Dei? Quicunque ergo 
voluerit amicus esse hujus seculi, inimicus Dei constituitur. An putatis quia inaniter 
Scriptura dicat: Ad invidiam concupiscit spiritus qui habitat in vobis. 8S. Jac. c. iv. 
v.4et5 
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The Religion of the World. 


5. What is the spirit which animates the world and its followers ? 

It is the spirit of wickedness, or Satan, whom Jesus Christ calls the prince of 
this world, and who has under his sway innumerable other spirits, as wicked as 
himself, whom he uses in the government of this world of darkness, as St. Paul 
ealls it......* Alsoit is against them, and not against flesh and blood, adds the 
apostle, that the true children of God have to struggle. 


6. What direction does this prince seek to give the world? 

Origen replies that his most ardent desire is to extinguish in the world the light 
of reason, which has been given to man for the purpose of knowing God, and 
relishing celestial things ; that his object is to introduce among men the flesh, and 
all that appertains to the senses, to make these prevalent and supreme, in order 
that all may concentrate in them their affections, confine their desires to temporal 
things, raise their hopes no longer to heaven, nor seek to know whence they come, 
nor recollect the Paradise, which is their only home. Behold, adds the same 
Doctor, the reason why the servants of God, and all those who seek the Lord, are 
objects of disdain and contempt, in the eyes of the world. (In Exod. hom. 2). 


7. Is the world submissive to the direction which its prince gives it? 

Were it not, there would no longer be two cities on earth, and Jesus Christ 
would reign here alone. But the difference between the children of God, who 
follow the impulse of the Holy Spirit, and the children of the devil, as they are 
ealled by St. John (I, iii, 10), who permit themselves to be governed by the powers 
of darkness, is too marked and evident, to allow the least doubt of it 
over we judge the sap of a tree by its fruits; thus the works of worldings are 
such as their prince desires them: they even, according to St. Athanasius, give 
him lodging in their hearts.t 


8. What proofs can you give me of this? 

That which passes before our eyes every day, and the multitude of those who 
go by the broad way which ends in perdition There are two ways, says St. 
Ambrose, one is followed by the just; the other, by sinners; the first is narrow, 
the second spacious: in the latter, the passions revel in licentious liberty ; in the 
former, they are held under restraint; in this is the banquet, in that the fast; in 
this, immoderate joy, the giddy dance, the intoxicating song ; in that, endless tears, 
prayer unceasing, and the bitter groan.t Where shall we find the character of 
the Christian, and the worldling, so clearly and graphically portrayed? But hear 
the cause of this singular contrast between creatures, all equally made to the image 
and likeness of God The broad and facile way (as remarks St. Basil), the 
gentle inclination whereof offers no impediment, is marked out by the devil; it is 
he who, by the allurement of pleasure, draws men in his train, and leads them to 
perdition. The other, on the contrary, which is rugged and perilous, is under 
the direction of the good angel ; and it is by it “he conducts to heaven those gener- 


*Principes hujus mundi Non est nobis colluctatio adversus carnem et sangui- 
hem, sed adversus principes et potestates, adversus mundi rectores tenebrarum harum, 
contra spiritualia nequitie. Eph. vi, 12. 

¢Sapientes sxculi, in quibus quasi in domo inhabitat Satanas. St. Ath. in Psalm. 44. 

tDuz sunt vie, una justorum, altera peccatorum; justorum via angustior, injustorum 
latior, . . . . Hic libertas cupiditatum; illic servitutis rigor; hic convivium, illic jejuni- 
um; hic intemperantia gaudiorum; illic perseverantia lachrymarum; hic saltatio, illic 
oratio; hic cantus dulces, illic gemitus graves, In Psalm. 1. 
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ous souls that overcome the hardships and difficulties of virtue.* These, it is easy 
to behold, are but few in number; “ pauci sunt;’’ but they that follow an op- 
posite direction, and tread in the footprints of Satan, are innumerable; “ multi 
sunt;’’ and these*’are the world or the followers of the world, a herd of slaves, 
swayed by the brutal instincts of the flesh Nomine mundi intelliguntur qui 
vivunt secundum concupiscentiam. S. Aug. 


9. Has the world laws for its government ? 

It has, and receives them from its prince, who is at the same time its legislator. 
They may be reduced to these: — Man is free and independent; his reason is suf- 
ficient to guide him; his conscience, to teach him his duties; his will, to accom. 
plish whatever he judges proper; his sympathy and hate, for him to discern good 
and evil.— Religion is a yoke he can at pleasure retain or cast off; it little mat- 
ters to the Creator, in what manner we serve him; probity, humanity, justice, 
the moral virtues, and all that constitutes an honest man, these are what he 
demands, and what he is satisfied with receiving. Authority is necessary, both in 
the state and in the family; but it should respect the free rights of man; other- 
wise the latter is absolved from all deference or subjection to it, and may censure, 
despise, attack and overthrow it— Honor is the most sacred possession of man: 
we should never suffer it to be violated with impunity; when it is so violated, 
vengeance becomes an imperative law, in the fulfilment of which we should 
either lose our own life, or destroy that of our enemy. Every one lives for him- 
self, and should, before all else, look to his own interest, enjoyment, repose, and 
individual satisfaction. It would be a marked folly to undergo gratuitously hard- 
ships and sacrifices for others. Render yourself useful, but only in so far as it 
tends to your own profit. 


10. According to these laws, then, who is the perfect worldling ? 

It is he who establishes himself as the centre of all things, who applies every- 
thing to himself, and in whom egotism or self-love is the secret motive of thought, 
word, and deed. Itis he who beholds and seeks himself in all things, and who is 
persuaded that the universe and men, nay even God are for him alone. It is he 
who esteems not others, and loves them only in proportion as they love him ; who 
does not anticipate their desires or otherwise seek to oblige them, who does not obey 
or make use of them, except with a view to his own interest or glory.t.... As 
we see, all this constitutes the delirium of pride, and consequently, the last degree 
of corruption ; for Jesus Christ, the eternal Truth, tells us, that he who exalts 
himself shall be humbled. Hence, since the follower of the world exalts him- 
self beyond measure, he must also be humbled beyond measure; and as a tomb 
all white without, there must be in him, as the Saviour expressly says, nonght 
but putrefaction and filth. 


11. Has the world its priests ? 
Yes; for there are always sacrificers where there are idols; doctors, where there 
are laws; shepherds, where there are flocks to be conducted. But between the 


*Via illa facilis et lata pronoque cursu declivis habet decipientem demonem, qui per 
voluptatem se sequentes ad perditionem trahit; aspere vero, acclivi et ardue presidet 
angelus bonus, qui per strenuos pro paranda virtute labores ad fines beatos sequaces 
suos deducit. 

{Manuel des ames intér. P. Grou. 
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world, the true image of those dark regions, “ ubi nullus ordo, sed sempiternus 
horror inhabitat,” and every other well regulated society, there exists a vast differ- 
ence. In the latter, the priesthood forms a special class, while in the empire of 
Satan, all the subjects are priests. Hence the Saviour’s anathema against the 
world ; “‘ vee mundo a scandalis.” In fact every thing in the world is scandal ; 
in it every one, by his word, teaches error and vice ; in it every one, by his coun- 
sels, brings victims to the destroying blade of iniquity; in it every one, by his ex- 
ample, maintains the esteem, love, and practice of evil, and there is yet to be 
known an instance, in which a follower of the world, even from his tenderest age, 
has not despoiled some one of grace, has not sacrificed some pure soul to the 
violence of his passions, has not butchered on the altars of Baal some innocent 
lamb, some sheep belonging to the fold of Jesus. 


12. Has the world any temples and altars ? 

They are visible to every eye; but it needs them not to accomplish the work of 
perdition and death, with which it has been entrusted by its prince. Its temples 
are the theatre, the ball-room, the chamber of entertainment; they are the public 
places where those of the world assemble, to see and be seen, to hold intercourse, 
to read, to make merry, to consume in idleness, effeminacy, and amusement, the 
time which weighs heavy upon them; they are the walks, where worldlings 
make parade of insolent pride; the saloons where they hold their evening festivals ; 
the taverns, where they indulge their frantic orgies; the secret haunts where they 
glut their debasing passions: its temples are the schools where infidelity proclaims 
its blasphemies, and licentiousness, under the catching titles of literature, eloquence 
and poetry, pours out its venom: they are the galleries, where painting, sculpture, 
drawing, and all the fine arts, expose the results of their labors to the public gaze, 
or rather, where the works of the impure and audacious genius which inspired 
the artists, are laid before the eye; they are the gardens, parks, avenues, and side- 
walks, where one cannot raise his glance without feeling his modesty wounded 
without staining the imagination with sinful images, without receiving in his 
heart the searing arrows of the tempter. 


13. Where can you show me its altars? 

Wherever you see a crime perpetrated, the law of God seriously violated, scandal 
barefaced and triumphant. There, often, a single word uttered by an impious 
and worldly mouth, and favorably received, suffices to give a mortal blow to in- 
numerable victims. Here, what a word cannot effect, a gesture, a look, a posture, 
an external token of regard will accomplish; there the intellect is drowned in 
doubt; the memory despoiled of the treasures with which it has been enriched by 
a Chrisuan education, and rendered, for the future, dead to the recollection of God 
and eternal truths; there, the will, enslaved and dragged away by a passion which 
has suddenly become its tyrant, no longer lives for virtue, but yields to the yoke 
which crushes it; there, in fine, are the enervated senses, grown effeminate, and 
enveloped, as it were, in a network of flames, which devour their substance, crush 
their vigor, and engender in them corruption, putrefaction, and infection, and 
make them, in advance, the food of death— These are the victims ;— the place 
where they fall is the altar of sacrifice: the idol to whom they are immolated, is 
the prince of darkness ; and the world, which uses its slaves, now by arming them 
against each other, now by directing their force against others, is their dreadful 
executioner. 
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14. Are the victims of the world numerous? 

We are unable to count them. They are to be found of every age and condi- 
tion, of every rank and sex, and on every spot of the universe. To judge of them 
solely from appearances, their multitude infinitely surpasses that society which seems 
to rest intact in the midst of the most deadly contagion. But from this latter 
are yet to be taken the hypocrites, the Pharisees of the new law, who lay claim to 
honor and probity, who affect the outward appearances of virtue, although in 
their hearts they are gnawed by vice; and who, more perfidious, because less dis- 
trusted, are the most zealous propagators of worldly principles. For the rest, they 
are exceedingly numerous, and each day make proselytes similar to themselves. 
To these join the still greater number of persons, who, though they observe with 
more fidelity the precepts of religion, hesitate not nevertheless, to adopt the most 
serious errors of the world as incontestable truths, which they make the principles 
of conduct, both for themselves and for those over whom they hold any control. 
Blind and insensate, they are no less incurable than injurious to the establishment 
of Christ’s kingdom and Gospel in souls; for as efforts are made to enlighten 
them, and render them wise, they join chorus with the dregs of the world, in cry- 
ing exaggeration, fanaticism, absurdity and ridicule; and they carefully preserve 
as so many dogmas of faith, their unchristian tenets, those poisons with which 
the world has skilfully impregnated their souls... .. Seek now those that remain 
sound; you will be frightened at their small number, and will understand why 
Jesus Christ exclaimed: quam angusta porta, et arcta via est, que ducit ad 
vitam, et pauci sunt qui inveniunt eam;’ for there are difficulties on the part of 
nature, which wishes not to be constrained ; difficulties as to the road, which can- 
not be enlarged to suit the appetites of nature corrupted by sin; but difficulties 
greater yet on the part of the world, which, by its enticing examples, its deceitful 
reasonings, places itself on the threshold of salvation, and on the avenues of life, 
to impede and close up, as it were, all entrance through them, and to give men an 
opposite impulse. 


15. In what terms and under what figures does Jesus Christ speak of the world? 

He never speaks of it but in a manner to inspire us with disgust, contempt, and 
horror for this irreconcilable foe of men and God. You, said he, to the worldlings 
of His and every age, are of your father, the devil; and the desires of your father 
you will do. He was a murderer from the beginning.* .. . . You go round about sea 
and land to make one proselyte: and when he is made, you make him the child of hell 
two-fold more than yourselves.t .... Speak or do what you will, to render your- 
selves agreeable in the eyes of men, God sees the bottom of your hearts; and in 
proportion as you succeed in palming off your merits among men, will you be- 
come abominable in His sight. . .. . Liars, hypocrites, unwilling yourselves to enter 
the kingdom of God, and yet desirous of debarring others from it; full of con- 
fidence in yourselves, and of contempt for such as think or speak not similarly 
to you:— The day will come, the hour, the moment, when you shall knock at 
the bridegroom’s door, and it shall be told you: We know not whence you are..., 
Retire, ye workers of iniquity ; you shall be gathered up as useless twigs, and be 
cast into the fire, and shall burn therein. .... the wrath of God shall rest eternally 
on you. 

He also describes the world and its children, under the figure, now, of a country, 
plunged in the darkness of death, where the light of heaven never gleams, and 


i *John, viii, 44. jMatth. xxiii, 15. 
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where men stumble in the obscurity; then, again, under that of a field, trodden 
down by those who pass over it, where the seed, that is, the Word of God, is 
rooted up by the fiends, as soon as sown; at other times, under the figure of a fig- 
tree, having luxuriant foliage, but bearing no fruit with which we may appease 
our hunger; and finally, under that of insipid salt, which is no longer of use, and 
which we cast into the street to be trodden under foot by the passers-by. We 
shall cite further on, other figures, still more terrible; but the foregoing will serve 
to give us an idea, at the same time correct and unfavorable, of the world, which 
deserves, we may conclude, our unsparing contempt and aversion. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


My Dear C.—Benevenuto Cellini, in his quaint memoirs, counsels every man 
who approaches the end of his career, to write his adventures. We have not yet 
attained the grand climacteric: and so easy has been the tenor of our days; so 
quiet and unromantic our habits, that we may fairly claim exemption even from 
light and desultory authorship. But our plea, it seems, is inadmissible; and you 
insist, with a logic more availing than the Florentine’s, that we shall put in print 
the notes of our brief experience beyond the sea. We yield to the persuasiveness 
of a voice which has sounded ever sweetly in our ears; and with less demur, as 
we hope, even in treading the beaten path, to picture scenes attractive to the 
Catholic eye, and offer statistics interesting to the Catholic heart, in regard to per- 
sons, usages, manners, institutions and virtues, which illustrate our holy religion 
in the Old World. 


(Departure. ) 


We have reached the end of our preparations and the shores of the sea. What 
whirling thoughts agitate the brain, as we bid adieu to the firm set earth and 
mount the deck of the outward bound steamer! We mingle in a living vortex, 
where landsmen, mariners, merchants, clerks, porters, passengers, visiters, friends, 
kinsmen, all are jumbled in seeming confusion of persons, movements and tongues ; 
hurrying to and fro, jostling or standing apart, singly or grouping in little bands, 
the busy, the curious, the deeply concerned; to issue orders, expedite arrange- 
ments, renew assurances of friendly interest, utter the fervent prayer, clasp the 
outstretched hand, exchange the last embrace! But the minutes speed by. The 
decks are cleared of externs; the gallant commander assumes his lofty post; the 
Hermann moves slowly, soberly from its moorings; and amid the murmured 
“ Farewell” and “ God bless you,” with waving of handkerchiefs, and uplifting 
of hats, the booming cannon announces that we have gone forth on our perilous 
way....It is a bold spirit, and we fear, a callous, which looks unmoved on the 
receding shore—the silent, pensive throng—the waste of waters. We do not 
affect this hardihood. Our philosophy tends to the melting mood { and we confess 
acertain moisture of the eye, and some unusual throbbings of the heart, as we 
grasp, in quick conjunction, the realities of the past and the uncertainties of the 
future, the sweets of our pleasant home among familiar faces, and the cold and 
purchased novelties that are allotted the wanderer in strange lands. Nor is our 
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sentiment unshared. Silence pervades the poop; waking dreams are rife, and 
wistful looks are cast into the dim distance. 


; (Orr Sounpines.) 

We are coursing over the pathless wilderness. The wind has been ahead 
alday : with periodic rains, the weather is unpropitious. Dense fogs cover the 
ocean, “ tenebrosa aqua in nubibus eris;”? and the whistle screams the warnings 
to homeward bound ships. As the night spreads its dusky wings, that voice of 
alarm sounds fearfully in the wakeful ear. Vague and troubled fancies haunt the 
slumberer. What an awful catastrophe in the haze which conceals our advance, 
to meet and crush an inferior vessel, by the irresistible mass of the war-built 
steamer! I remember the impression made on my mind, in younger days, by a 
narrative of such a calamity. The image still subsists before me; it seems bodied 
into living reality, And for ourselves, what may be our fate? The waters roll 
with uninterrupted moan; the wind howls in fitful gusts; darkness broods over 
our course. Our ship is indeed stoutly built and bravely manned: but the proud- 
est and strongest fabrics formed by human hands have been ruptured by the ele- 
ments and plunged into fathomless caves, or hurled by the might of the tempest 
over the bosom of the angry ocean. Who will vaunt his mortal powers? Who 
will banish the conviction of his weakness and insufficiency ? Who will shut out 
from his view the certainty of his end? Since every thing around us teaches our 
fragility and decay; since every hour that is past and every step that is taken 
remind us of the shortening of life, and the rapid approach to the grave, whether 
that grave be found on land or in the sea; since the sense of insecurity and danger 
thrills the heart, when the wind shrieks through the cordage, and the waves make 
the timber quiver and creak in every joint, how can we forget not only death, 
but the sequel to which it leads, in the developments of eternity? If then we are 
spared in our helplessness; if we journey in safety and hope; if we are per- 


mitted to tread the solid earth again, it will be owing not to man’s prudence and ' 


skill, but the goodness of our Father and Master, who loves us surpassingly 
well. * * * * * + ” ” 


(PastTimeEs.) 

We have been several days at sea. The pressure of hard times is abating, and 
certain organs are beginning to assert the axiom that nature abhors a vacuum. 
Our company is cheerful and agreeable. Subjected to discomforts, inseparable 
from the confinement of the ship and the rude treatment of the sea, we get on 
charmingly, in the medley of tongues, in the diversity of tastes and habits. There 
is no monopoly of pleasant resources. The sea is a great leveller and joiner of 
odds and ends, in the happy union of fellow-pilgrims as members of the same 
family. Good humor beguiles the hours, and a frequent exchange of civilities 
sheds a charm over our intercourse. We are occupied with divers pursuits, in 
accordance with ship-board customs and individual idiosyncrasies. We read, 
write, sketch; we chat and sing; we calculate distances and delineate our progress 
on the chart; we promenade the deck in all kinds of weather, and in all sorts of 
costumes. View us assembled for peripatetic experiments. The morning is 
showery and the sky overcast. Our path for the moment is marked by the snowy 
waters which are cast from prow and wheel, in fretted currents; whilst the 
white-capped waves break in endless caprices, as they pursue in our wake. 
Tossed like a toy in air, we look down from a peaked billow into the abyss; and 
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we descend into the chasm that opens to engulf us; tumbled forward and 
aft and sidelong, till the wild spray throws a misty veil over our heads. Ah! it is 
droll to see the undisciplined legs of the passengers, striving to walk the seams of 
the quarter-deck, or make straight courses from the saloon to the wheel-house! 
Now we walk with slow and thoughtful gravity; now the sinking floor hurries 
our pace into an ungraceful run; and now like reeling topers we are trundled to 
the bulwarks. The sea is no respecter of persons: he treats with equal non- 
chalance and cruelty the fairest of Eve’s daughters. But we get along in mar- 
vellous good humor; and bear the rebuffs of the sea and the laughter of co-voy- 
agers with amiable facility. The laugh is not one-sided nor are the displacements. 
The mocker here is again the mocked at. We are rolled up occasionally into a 
strange confusion almost like a tangled skein. But no heads, arms or legs are 
broken ; and the spirits of the sufferers are elastic as the air around them. But 
lo! a beautiful spectacle in the western horizon! Gradually and gracefully, the 
dark and heavy clouds are lifted like a curtain from the ocean; and there in soft 
and charming contrast with the dark expanse beneath, a strip of blue sky is seen. 
Again we look and the curtain is dropped; but on the north-east the ocean is 
spanned by a rainbow; sign of ancient mercy, hopeful emblem of brighter days, 
in the providence of God! 


(‘i'sne Sreamern—Ave Maria!) 

To-day while at dinner, the cry reached our ears: “ A steamer from the East!” 
An eager throng abandons the table, and rushing above throws a searching look 
around the horizon. Far away in the mists, the dark, heavy hull is discerned like 
some huge monster issuing from the nether world. What speculations of the 
curious, touching her name, her character, her destination! The flag is run up to 
the mast-head ; the guns are loaded for a salute; and the officers utter their com- 
mands to subordinates in quick, abrupt tones. By degrees the outlines and pro- 
portions of the stranger became distinct, and when the figure is perceptible by the 
practised eye of the captain, she is pronounced the Arctic from Liverpool, bound 
for New York. At two miles distance we passed her, the only sign of life and 
companionship we had discovered since our departure: and though denied com- 
munication, we rested content with the assurance that other hearts like our own, 
were beating in that ship, and that other voices would proclaim our heaps to the 
dear friends in the solum natale, whither she was hastening. ‘ : ‘ 

At night the crew celebrated the captain’s birthday by a “ feu de} jeie. ”? ~ Rockets, 
in fiery curves, arched the sea, and Roman candles, from the summit of the wheel- 
house, lit up with strange lurid glare the damp deck and the uplooking faces of 
the spectators. Every event is a novelty at sea, and is welcomed even by the 
gravest with unwonted ardor. But the pyrotechnic display had its end: the last 
spark was extinguished in the waves; the last flickering flame sank in darkness 
over the sails and garniture of the ship; and again we dived below to resume our 
readings, or join the social circle in its ordinary routine. As the night grew older, 
we took our usual stroll. We had glimpses of the blue sky, and a few stars, with 
mysterious lustre, peered like angel’s eyes from the immeasurable depths of that 
upper world. I noticed Cygnus with extended wings and neck. Like a distinct 
cross, it shone auspiciously on our course. As we walked in the uncertain light, 
we offered our filial homage to the “ Star of the Sea,” and chanted, with loving 
hearts, the “ve Maris Stella.” The hymn, as it floated over the waters, was 
sweet and solemn. But strange to say, the greater part of our amateur choristeis 
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are not avowed children of Mary. They are gathered from different countries; 
and profess various beliefs, or none. A Lutheran family, which numbers among) 
its members a minister of the same denomination, and is distinguished by its 

musical tastes and acquirements, has contributed largely to our entertainment 

chasing away the ennui of the voyage and enlivening our evening re-unions. The 
anthems to the Virgin are special favorites with these amiable ladies and their 

brother, who celebrate with soft and harmonious voices, the sanctity and glory of 
the Mother of God. Doubtless this tribute is rendered to the sweetness of the” 
poetry and the pathos of the melody, rather than to the excellence of the subject] 
whose praises they proclaim. Nevertheless it is pleasant as curious to listen to the 

strain, with which even unbelieving tongues magnify her name and cal! her the 

most pure, the most holy, the most amiable of the children of men. Hail! queen 

of all Catholic hearts, whose feast of the maternity we commemorate to-day! 0 
Mary, who will not venerate, who will not love thee? Thou art our generous 

and devoted friend and benefactress and mother! Through the vicissitudes of- 
life, from earliest years, amid the errors of youth and the faults of manhood, thy} 
loving eye has tenderly beamed upon us; thy gentle voice has sought to reclaim 

us from our wanderings and uttered its pitying appeal on our behalf; thy merciful 

hand has been extended to arrest the punishment we deserve, to shield us from the 

consequences of our wilfulness and sins. And now amid the perils of the ocean 

we invoke thy protection; and with affiance in thy power and will to save, we 

commend our spirits to thy maternal care, and rest calmly, as infants, in our 

Mother’s arms! 

(Tue Messencer From Lanp.) 


I arose early to-day. Opening the port light I looked out with ecstasy on the 
sea, as the morning air rushed refreshingly into my state-room. The sky was still 
cloudy, but no fog obscured the sight. The promenade in the bracing atmosphere 
was delightful. Our company was buoyant with hope; for we were approaching 
the term of our voyage. A small bird alighted on the top-mast, the first inhabit- 
ant of Europe that came across the waters to give us welcome to the Old World. 
Probably it was Irish, on an errand of proverbial hospitality ; for the Green Isle is 
the ultima Thule just now before us. It was at all events a cheering sight; for it 
spoke of land and promised a speedy termination of our imprisonment on ship- 
board. 

(Otv Enc.ianp.) 

The captain pointed out to me the Lizzard, which loomed through the thick air, 
like a leaden cloud on the horizon. And this is the first view of old England; 
of that wondrous land which has stamped her character on the entire earth, and 
notwithstanding her faults, is still the mightiest in her energies and destinies! 
Enemies of her pride, her cupidity, her murderous rapaciousness and limitless > 
tyranny, we admire her gigantic proportions among the nations, and hail her as 
the first born of the rulers of mankind. Her glory pervades the earth; her praises 
are echoed to its extremities; her iron hand grasps the strongholds of tribes and 
people ; and though her decadence, like a spectral shadow, dims already the lustre 
of her majesty, and the voice of eternal justice proclaims the approaching end of 
her empire, she will be great in her ruin, and her sepulchre an enduring monument 
of her past supremacy. Hail again the modern Tyre, type of marvellous opulence 
and haughtiness! ..... But we near our promised haven and at Southampton’ 
bid the sea farewell. We meet again at Paris. Au revoir. H. 
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STELLA MATUTINA 
Ora pro nobis. 


GLEAMING 0o’er mountain, coast and wave, 
What splendor Ir, foretokening, gave 
The front of shadow-chasing morn! 

And, ere the day-star was re-born, 

With borrowed but auspicious light 
Gladdened the night-long watcher’s sight! 


Fair herald of a brighter sun, 

And pledge of Heaven’s own day begun, 
When th’ ancient world’s long night was o’er, 
So shone, above death’s dreaded shore, 

And life’s now ever-brightening sea, 

The lowly Maw of Gatitee. 


Lost now in His effulgent ray, 

Bathed in the brightness of His day, 

O Morning Star! still sweetly shine 
Through that dim night which yet is mine; 
Precede for me His dawning light 

Who only puts all shades to flight! 


DR. NEWMAN’S STYLE AND METHOD OF ARGUMENT.* 


Tue announcement that the Very Rev. Dr. Newman is about to take up his 
tesidence in Dublin, as President of the Catholic University of Ireland, is one that 
must excite in the mind of every Catholic in this country, and especially of every 
Catholic of Irish birth or descent, a lively interest, which must necessarily extend 
to every thing that throws light on the qualifications of the illustrious Oratorian for 
the position he is about to fill. It is no doubt a matter which must strike every 
thoughtful person forcibly, to see a man trained in one of the great heretical 
universities of England, and for so long a time deeply imbued with their peculiar 
spirit—a man, in short, of Oxford education — placed by the voice of the Irish 
Hierarchy, at the head of the new Catholic University of Ireland, to mould, 
under Providence, its character and destinies. We omit to dwell on our own 
deep concern, here in America, in the Catholic University, to which we have 
largely contributed, to which so many of our youth will doubtless repair to com- 
plete their education, and whence we shall draw so many priests and learned men, 
80 many prelates, and such a stream of intellectual influence flowing in manifold 
channels. 

In considering the possibility of constituting a Catholic university at all, in the 
countries where the English language (long sacred to heresy) is spoken, we are 


* Discourses on the Scope and Nature of University Education. By J. H. Newman, 
D. D., President of the Catholic University of Ireland, &c. 
3 Vou. I.—No. I. 
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obliged to confess that the difficulty is extreme. We have, as it were, no tradi- 
tions, it. e. no native traditions of what a university should be. Catholic education 
has been either foreign, or else confined to what in this country is called a college 
course, or else merely a preparation for the ecclesiastical state. A native university 
had not existed, and the very idea of such a thing had died out, till the Holy 
Father suddenly called upon faithful Ireland to realize it. But how could it be 
realized without some practical tradition in the shape of a man formed by Univer. 
sity life, and if alive to the defects of such a system as that of the English univer- 
sities, yet not less capable of distinguishing in that system what it retained of 
ancient Catholic discipline, as well as what it possessed of universal application? 
It is impossible to have been familiar, as we have, with the writings and the 
career of Father Newman from the very first, without feeling at once that of all 
men living he is the one most precisely fitted to fill this position, if we can judge 
any man by his antecedents. . 

One of the first steps which he has taken in his new character, and a very char- 
acteristic step for him it is, has been to publish his Discourses on University Edu- 
cation — to raise before men the idea of what he hopes to accomplish. It is in 
relation to these that the Rambler throws out the analysis of Dr. Newman’s style 
and method of argument, of which we give below some interesting extracts, as the 
whole paper is too long for insertion. The Review begins with a brief analysis 
of the lectures themselves and then proceeds as follows: 


‘It would not have been difficult to have given a more ample analysis of these 
lectures, and to have quoted many beautiful passages by way of illustration; most 
of our readers, however, will probably have studied the book already for themselves, 
and certainly we have no wish to furnish any one with an excuse for not doing 
so. We would rather take this opportunity, therefore, of making a few remarks 
on the style and method of argument which Dr. Newman has followed in 
these pages, and which do not, properly speaking, admit of an analysis. He 
does not propound a system, like the Organon of Aristotle, which can be 
studied almost with as much advantage in one of the usual compendiums 
as in the original book. He does not give us a treatise, like that of Euclid on 
geometry, commencing from axiomatic principles, and by a gradual process of 
deduction, leading on the mind to unexpected results. Neither, again, does he 
lead us by a process of induction to the acknowledgment of truths which are the 
precise result of the induction, neither less nor more. Mr. Brownson has some- 
where said of him, that “ he will seize on a particular fact, and generalise it into 
the basis of a universe,” and adds that his “is a purely inductive mind.” With 
all deference to an authority so respectable, we venture to object that such a pro- 
cess would not be induction at all. A “ purely inductive mind” would use “ pure 
induction,” and would never generalise further than the given instances permitted; 
it would never, except on hypothesis, “ generalise a particular fact into the basis 
of a universe :” such a process is either completely unphilosophical, or it must 
rest on different grounds from ordinary induction or deduction. But is there any 
such process? Is there any method thatis neither induction nor deduction? There 
is, as Dr. Newman shows, the method of literature, as distinguished from that of 
natural science, though we cannot consent to apply his rather disparaging descrip- 
tion of that method to his own peculiarly beautiful style. ** Literature,” he says, 
‘does not argue, but declaims and insinuates; it is multiform and versatile; it 
persuades instead of convincing, it seduces, it carries captive; it appeals to the 
sense of honor, or to the imagination, or to the stimulus of curiosity; it makes its 
way by means of gaiety, satire, romance, the beautiful, the pleasurable.” Dr. 
Newman had to furnish a formula that would apply to the worst as well as the 
best specimens of the literary method. But they all rest on one ultimate principle; 
ihey contemplate the human soul in the concrete, as a knowing faculty guided by 
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desire; they study these desires and wants of the soul, and seek to answer ques- 
tions which the illiterate soul has not skill to put, to satisfy its dumb wishes, to put 
into words its vague prepossessions, and to justify its scarcely recognised presump- 
tions. It is a skill something like that of Socrates, as described in the Theztetus 
of Plato, a kind of midwifery, by which he brings to light the ideas which were 
shut up in the unlettered soul. Hence the great arm of this method is the power 
of statement; that poetical eloquence which makes the reader feel that he has at 
length found the true expression of some vague misgiving, or desire, or imagina- 
tion, which he had often tried in vain to apprehend; that literary style in which 
the language is as pellucid as glass, where the words seem to be things and 
the sentences thoughts, because they express only things and thoughts with 
which we are indistinctly familiar, so that when the expression comes to us 
we at once adopt it as ourown. “ Literature,’ then, “does not argue ;” it insi- 
nuates by simple and luminous statement, and appeals, not to the process of in- 
duction nor to that of deduction, but to the deep-seated principles of our nature. 
When it is satirical, it does not use the syllogism, “ that which is ridiculous is 
false, this is ridiculous, ergo,”’? &c., but it simply ridicules, and there leaves the 
matter; it acts, and does not tell us the reason of its action; as knowing that if its 
action touches a chord of human nature, the response will be heard, though the 
string may not know why it vibrates. 

“Thus also the examples which this method uses, and in such abundance that 
they look like ‘tables of instances” collected for the purpose of a Baconian in- 
duction, are not at all what they seem —are not steps of an inductive proof, but 
simple “ instances in illustration.”” Aristotle has said that “in rhetoric examples 
should follow, not precede the statement of principles: if they precede, the method 
appears to be inductive, which is not proper for rhetoric; but if they follow, they 
are like testimony; and the testimony of one respectable witness is enough.”* _ 
Even this, however, scarcely seems to us adequately to describe Dr. Newman’s 
method,— rather we would use his own expressions to explain his plan. “ We 
know,”’ he says, “ not by a direct and simple vision, not at a glance, but as it were 
by piecemeal and accumulation, by a mental process, by going round an object, 
by the comparison, the combination, the mutual correction, the continual adapta- 
tion of many partial notions, by the joint applieation and concentration upon it 
of many faculties and exercises of mind.”? The examples are brought forward as 
somany symbols of one idea. The true induction makes an abstraction of all 
points of difference in the instances adduced. Dr. Newman in his method makes 
a synthesis of them, and composes a whole by “ comparison, combination, correc- 
tion, and adaptation.”” The two processes are radically distinct. Prove by strict 
induction from natural phenomena the power and being of God, and it follows, as 
Hume says, “that He possesses that precise degree of power, intelligence, and 
benevolence which appears in His workmanship, but nothing further can be 
proved.”? Take, on the other hand, these same phenomena as but symbols of a 
great truth, dimly though really present to our minds, namely, “the infinite power 
and divinity”’ of God, and they are, as St. Paul says, clear proofs of it; for in 
them this great truth is clearly seen, not by induction, but by illustration and ex- 
pression. 

“Thus we see how this poetical and literary method can be also a religious 
method. St. Paul may be said to enunciate the principle almost in a proverbial 
form in his celebrated words to the Athenians, ‘‘ what you worship in ignorance, 
that I preach to you”’— that which you feel and know, but cannot express, | put 
into words for you. Dr. Newman in the sermons which he preached, while yet 
a Protestant before the University of Oxford, even went so far as to found a defini- 
tion of faith on a similar conception. He assumes the natural want or demand for 
faith, and takes this as even the evidence on which it is received. ‘The main 
evidence of faith,’”’ he says, “is its desire.”? Again, “the word of life is offered 
to a man, and on its being offered he has faith in it. Why? On these two 
grounds,— the word of its human messenger, and the likelihood of the message. 
And why does he feel the message to be probable? Because he has a love for it, 
his love Salar strong, though the testimony is weak.”” We do not quote this as 
a theological verity, for we suppose that as a definition it is simply untenable, and 
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that Dr. Newman would now express himself very differently. To us it appears 
to savor much more of that Puseyite exclusiveness which was aptly denominated 
the “‘ gentleman heresy,’ which considered a man’s “tone” to be all in all, and 
which would say with Milton, “fit audience let me find, though few,” than of 
that Catholic spirit which addresses itself to the whole race. Puseyism addressed 
itself to a certain element of religiosity (if we may use such a term) in the soul, 
Where this aspiration was wanting, the Puseyite had no chance of suecess. The 
Church might “ propose,” but the individual would never “ prove” nor approve. 
but the Catholic missionary addresses himself not to any one class of minds, but 
to all; in consequence, he does not demand any “desires,” or “ wants” as the 
foundation on which to build, but he only asks his hearers’ attention.* Let them 
only listen and be honest, and they will be convinced, whatever their character of 
mind may be, whether they have naturally a religious or an irreligious turn, 
whether their desires lead them to mysticism, to hard-headed science, to business, 
or to sensual enjoyment. We cannot, therefore, accept the description as a defini- 
tion of faith, or as any thing else in religion than a method to be adopted by the 
missionary who “ makes himself all things to all men” in addressing peculiar 
minds; but we accept it as an exposition of Dr. Newman’s literary method, and 
an excellent ground for its defence. In the volume before us Dr. Newman is not 
addressing the multitude, but “‘an accomplished and philosophical andience,” 
who all acknowledge a particular want, that of university education; he has, 
therefore, nothing to do but to describe to them what they want, to set it before 
them in words, to Jead them round and round it, so as to examine every detail; 
and no words of ours can adequately express the beauty and perfection with 
which he has done this. But we must not expect more than this. The method 
has no similarity with the dry scholastic way of definition and deduction, which, 
though necessary in science, is quite out of place in literature. A definition can 
never embrace the totality of any thing, except of a pure intuition or production 
of our own minds; we can produce a triangle or a straight line in our intuition, 
therefore we can define it. But as we cannot produce a subsisting thing, such as 
a lion or a tree; so neither can we produce its perfect idea; and therefore we can- 
not adequately define it in the sense of describing it entirely what it is, though we 
can define it in the sense of separating it from that which it is not. Dr. Newman 
has somewhere summed up this plain truth in the sentence, “It were as easy to 
create as to define.””? Definition, therefore, is of no use in the first formation of 
ideas, but only for the accurate use of them; ideas must be created as intuitions, 
before they can be defined. When aman would give us a new stock of them, 
he must not begin by definitions, but by descriptions: a definition is an abstrac- 
tion, or dividing off of a portion; but an idea is produced by a synthesis, or a col- 
lection of constituent elements into a whole. Synthesis, therefore, must come 
before abstraction, poetry before philosophy, the Bible before St. Thomas. Dr. 
Newman furnishes the mine of ideas in which the future systematizer may 
quarry. 


The writer then goes on to take notice of several characteristics of style, as con- 
sequent upon the peculiarity of method in Father Newman, a passage which we 
omit the more willingly, as it wanders, though in a very interesting manner, from 
the subject. He returns to it thus :— 


«* Father Newman in his process of generating an idea, is not particular about 
apparent contradictions: he accumulates the most varied observations in order to 
build up his idea, and the result would not be complete if he eliminated all that 
appeared contradictory; rather he gives us the synthesis of his rich and multi- 
farious observation, accumulated not in the order which would be observed in a 
scientific treatise, but in that which befits the literary method, in which Dr. New- 
man’s own taste is an unerring judge. 

“‘A result of the adoption of this method is the relative importance of the illus- 
trations as compared with the statement of principles. The scientific enunciation 


*** All that the evidence requires is to be brought home or applied to the mind. If 
belief does not then follow, the fault lies with the will.’’—Loss and Gain, p. 342. 
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of principles is tolerated; the illustration of them in instances and symbols 1s the 
real aim of the method, which has rather to do with intuition than with system ; 
“system is not necessary to intuition.”? Hence ‘ whatever is exact and system- 
atic” displeases that attitude of mind of whith St. Philip is made the'represent- 
ative. System and scholastic method, when they occur, are but the casket or the 
frame; the illustration is the gem and the picture. Dr. Newman’s therefore, is 
not the method of Bacon, the aphoristic, for there “ illustration and excursion, 
variety of exaniples, deduction and connection, are forbidden, and only a sufficient 
body of observations is allowed’ (De Aug. lib. vi, cap. 2), though perhaps he 
abandons the scholastic method for much the same reason, ** because 


. . ©Tantum series juncturaque pollet;’ 


so that a system often bears the aspect of great art, which when resolved into its 
elements is found to be worth nothing.” Nothing tries the solidity of a man’s 
observations so much as absence of system. How many absurd philosophies are 
supported only by an appearance of internal self-consistency, and when taken to 
pieces are found to consist of nothing but principles misunderstood and misapplied ! 
Hence, as Bacon says, it is only when a man is conscious that he has really some- 
thing to say, that he will willingly choose the unsystematic method; when he 
can afford to set forth his principles on their own proper strength, without giving 
them the adventitious support of a forced mutual connection. It is not, then, in 
methodical treatment that Dr. Newman’s strength lies; it is, as we have said 
before, in statement; and yet not direct statement, but rather in illustration, in ana- 
logy, in symbol. And we may notice this peculiar beauty, that his illustrations not 
only bear on the point under discussion, but also settle some minor controversy. 
For instance, his illustrations of the possible antagonism of the fine arts— painting, 
sculpture, and architecture —to religion, not only set forth the kind of connection 
between religion and the imaginative arts, but also throw out hints which will go far 
in many minds towards settling the controversies concerning the use of screens, 
of Gregorian chant and of pre-Raphaelite design. His instances of the misap- 

lication of principles are not taken from times or subjects in which at present no 
interest is felt, but from just those very things which are now occupying thinking 
men. {We feel in reading him, that we have to do with one who knows what has 
engaged our thoughts, and who, without professing to do so,—indeed, while pro- 
fessing to speak to us only on a particular subject,— is answering our doubts and 
speculations on most subjects of importance. He seems to absorb the learning of 
his times; his half-sentences, his words, his characteristic epithets serve to suggest 
a whole philosophy, or to confute some popular system or some well known 
sophism. When he seems to be farthest from his subject, he is close to it; he 
grapples with it not in its naked definitions, but in its analogies, in its applications 
and manifestations. We could easily fancy some Callicles interrupting him, “* By 
the gods, you never cease talking about shoemakers, fullers, cooks, and physicians, 
as if our discourse were about them.” But it is just these illustrations which are 
the symbols of the whole idea, these things are the language which must express 
his meaning ; so that in reading Dr. Newman we have instruction on both hands ; 
anew idea is created in us, and during the process we find that we have been 
receiving information on almost all the subjects of thought on which we could 
wish to inquire. Thus if he has to give an example of miscellaneous and aimless 
learning, he quietly gives a back-handed blow to the admirers of the ‘ Standard 
English Divinity,”” and by a delicious criticism of Jeremy Taylor shows the in- 
comparable absurdity of minds of that class. If he has to illustrate the scholastic 
ideas of “form,”’ his illustration becomes a beautiful and philosophic defence of 
the Catholic idea of worship. If he has to show what literature is, his exposition ~ 
becomes an unanswerable argument in favor of that secular learning which the 
Abbé Gaume, or at least one of his disciples, have seemed to wish to extrude from 
all seats of Catholic education. In a word, all his illustrations, even taken by 
themselves, are beautiful objects, and the book would be a rich mine of thoughts, 
even if they were unconnected; but brought as they all are under one idea, the 
separate gems have arranged themselves, as in the kaleidoscope, into a form of ex- 
quisite symmetry and beauty.” 











To the Editor of the Metropolitan: 


Dear S1r.—A happy and laborious New Year to your Editorship. Happy, 
for to those who labor for us, it were base not to wish well; laborious, because 
true genius can never be truly happy except when employed to its full capacity. 

Mr. Editor, have you ever been in Ireland? If not, it is reasonable to suppose 
that you like the rest of us, know it chiefly through the books of English tourists. 
That is one of our mental misfortunes as Americans. When I landed in Ireland 
one fair summer’s morning, not very long ago, I was led more by a sense of duty 
than a hope of pleasure. I expected to find the whole island one vast emigrant- 
ship or alms-house. I forgot that no country can be judged exclusively by those 
who leave it, whether the fashionable rich or the unfortunate poor. It did not 
take long to undeceive me; the country grew on me in interest every day; and 
before I left it, 1 was ready to conclude that few lands in Europe are better worth 
visiting. 

With your permission and the artist’s aid, I will set before your readers some 
Irish scenes which, I think, will justify my admiration, and leave you to judge 
between Old Erin and cockney book-makers. 


Yours, monthly, ae 


IRISH EXCURSIONS.—No. I. 


Dublin.—Its Bay.—The City and its Liberties.—St. Patrick’s Cathedral.—Reminiscences 
of Old Dublin.—Strongbow’s Tomb.—The Castle and its Recollections.—Glasnevin. 


«He that hath not seen Seville,”’ says the Spanish proverb, “is to be pitied ;” 
and the same may truly be said of many scenes in Old Ireland. In freshness of 
natural beauty, in every sort of ancient edifice, known to Europe, no other island 
is so rich. While the perpetual presence of the sea, or of inland waters, gives to 
the Irish landscape those mirror-like contrasts beloved by Claude, it is not unusual 
to find under the same horizon, remarkable remains of Pelasgic, Celtic, Roman- 
esque, Scandinavian and Norman art, grouped together as if for the greater conve- 
nience of the curious spectator. A few “ excursions ” through such scenes, a few 
glimpses at such remains, cannot be unprofitable, unless, indeed, the guide should 
fall entirely short of the interest of his subjects. Many dear American friends, in 
days not long gone by, have we led through the solemn and beautiful places of our 
fatherland, and well were we repaid, by the delighted attention of our guests; so 
well that we love annually to revisit those scenes, placed by the aid of books and 
artists, upon the wings (stronger than the eagle’s) of consoling memory. 

The American visitor of Ireland, will most probably enter it at Dublin, coming 
as most do from Liverpool. If he should make the shore at night, and the moon 
is up, he should by all means keep the deck, for the Bay view is said by all trav- 
ellers to be one of the finest in the world. The old Scandinavian Sea Kings to 
whom the city owed its importance, though not its origin, had a good eye for the 
picturesque, as may be judged from the sketch of the scene, which the artist has 
selected, and in the foreground of which is the pier of Howth. 
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DUBLIN BAY. 


The south side of the bay, with the Wicklow hills for its background, and Dal- 
key and Kingstown in front, is more beautiful, though less wildly sublime. As a 
scene the bay is a worthy vestibule to the beautiful island, to which it is the most 
frequented entrance. 

The city, placed at the west end of the bay, is divided into two almost equal parts 
by the Liffey, and is flanked by the Dodder and Tolkan. It is a place of old renown, 
being the Eblana mentioned by Ptolemy the geographer, in the second century. 
In the Celtic topography it is always called Ath-cliath, (“the ford of hurdles’’), 
and is mentioned among the places where St. Patrick preached and tarried, 
in the fifth century. About the year 836, the Scandinavians or “* Danes,”’ first 
aitacked it from the sea, captured it, and for above three hundred years after held 
on to it with indomitable tenacity. Twenty-five Danish Vikings, Ivars, Sitricks 
and Reginalds, exercised their rude supremacy from time to time within its well 
guarded walls, till, in the twelfth century, the Norman allies of Dermod MeMorogh, 
besieged it, slew the reigning king, Asculph, son of Torcall, and planted the leop- 
ards of England on Castle hill. Except the names of places, such as Ostman- 
town, Fingal, Harold’s-cross, and one or two more, no traces of the old Danish 
vikings are now visible about Dublin. The city ever since the year 1170, has re- 
mained in the hands of the English, although at many periods they had scarcely 
any other footing left in the country. It has been to them for many centuries a 
sort of Gibraltar on the channel, and we must not be surprised if we find it, in its 
nomenclature and language, almost entirely an English city. 

The ecclesiastical annals of the city, though inferior in interest to those of Ar- 
magh and Cashel, are still highly interesting. St. Patrick’s well is still shown, 
where, in the year of our Lord 448, the Saint baptised the Chief of Ath-Cliath, 
and near which he celebrated mass in a vault used as a store-house by merchants. 
This vault, some think, stood on the site of the present Cathedral of Christ’s 
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Church, but others think it stood where St. Patrick’s Cathedral now stands. For 
in this respect Dublin is singular, it is the only city (if we except Saragossa, in 
Spain), that has two cathedral churches. The reason obviously is, that one of 
these being without the walls, the other in troublous times was provisionally used 
for cathedral purposes, and hence came to be considered as really the Cathedral. 





ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL. 


St. Patrick’s has more claim to respect from its age than its architecture. It 
cannot compare with the great churches of the adjacent Island or of the Continent, 
either in size or style. Still its name and associations give it a title to our reve- 
rence which cannot be resisted. In the midst of what might well be called, in 
other times, a foreign city, it upheld the memory of the founder of the Irish Church. 
Here, in the troubled Middle Ages, Parliaments were often held and the bitter 
family feuds of the great barons were reconciled ; here the partisans of “ the Roses” 
alternately domineered or sued for peace; here, an English apostate monk, George 
Brown, first advocated the errors of the Reformation; here Swift preached, and 
Handel directed the choir; here are monuments to Swift, to Curran, and to many 
others not unknown to fame. St. Patrick’s is, therefore, well worth a visit from 
every stranger who enters Dublin. 

A few minutes walk, through dark and dingy streets, will bring you to the other 
Cathedral — Christ’s Church. It also is historic ground, the scene of events fa- 
miliar to the readers of Froissart and Holingshed. You enter, and all is silent and 
awful. Yonder in the wall is the tomb of that remarkable Earl of Pembroke, (com- 
monly called “ Strongbow’’), the ally of McMorogh, and the first distinguished 
Anglo-Norman captain, who served in Ireland. The following inscription on a 
slab, may be read above his grim and antique effigy. 
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THIS : AVNCYENT : MONVMENT : OF : RYCHARD : 


For 
my STRANGBOWE : CALLED : COMES : STRANGVLEN- 
a of SIS : LORD : OF : CHEPSTO : AND : OGNY : THE : 
FYRST : AND : PRINCIPAL : INVADER : OF : IR- 
used 
a LanD : 1169: qvi: oprt: 1177 : THE : MoNV- 


MENT : WAS : BROKEN : BY : THE : FALL : OF : 
THE : ROFF : AND : BODYE : OF : CHRYSTES : 
CHVRCHE : IN: AN : 1562: AND: SET : UP: 
AGAYN : AT : THE : CHARGYS : OF : THE : RIGHT : 
HONORABLE : SR : HENIRI: SIDNEY : KNYGHT : 
OF : THE : NOBLE : ORDER : L : PRESIDENT : 
WAILES : L : DEPVTY : mkLAND : 1570. 


A neighbor and cotemporary of this enterprising 
earl, Gerald Barry, afterwards Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s but better known as Cambrensis, gives this 
character of him : — The earl was somewhat rud- 
die and of sanguine complexion and freckle-faced, 
eies grei, his face feminine, his voice small, and 
his necke little, but somewhat of a high stature. 
He was very liberal, courteous and gentle; what 
he could not compasse and bring to passe in déed, 

STRONGBOW’S TOMB. he would win by good words and gentle spéeches. 
In time of peace, he was more readie to yéeld and 
obeie than to rule and bear swaie. Out of the campe he was more like to a soul- 
= dior companion then a captiene or ruler; but in the campeand in the warres he car- 
ried with him the state and countenance of a valiantcapteine. Of himselfe he would 
not adventure anie thing, but being advised and set on he refused no attempts ; for of 
himselfe, he would not rashly adventure or presumptiouslie take anie thing in hand. 
In the fight and battle he was a most assured token and signe to the whole com- 
panie, either to stand valiantlie to the fight or for policie to retire. In all chances 
It of warre, he was still one and the same maner of man, being neither dismaid with 
adversitie nor puffed up with prosperitie.”’ 

He lived but a few years after the invasion of Ireland, but long enough to ex- 
perience the ingratitude of the prince, to whose territory he had made such import- 
ant additions, as Waterford, Wexford, and Dublin. 

The two Cathedrals stand in Old Dublin, amid coils of dark and‘narrow streets, 
” along which the names of gates, ports, and churches, no longer existing, may be 
traced. But though unpleasant to the eye and eke to the nose, this is the historic 
nd side of the city. Usher and Swift were born hard by; and Lord Edmond Fitzger- 
ald was captured, and Emmet executed, the one in Francis, the other in Thomas 
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m street, a little farther on. Passing to the newer wards of the city, we may cross 
the courts of “the castle,” a pile of various styles and ages, the name of which, 

- to Irish ears, conveys recollections partaking both of the Bastile and old Green- 


wich, of the days of King Hal, and the days of Citizen Robespierre. An Ains- 
d worth, or a Maturin, could find abundant materials for tales of horror, in the scenes 
that have transpired within its walls. We have ourselves looked into its annals 
and have found mention of some who lived for forty or fifty years bound in irons 
in its unwholesome dungeons. Speaking of the old prison tower, now called the 
Birmingham Tower, a late writer says: “The records of this tower —in modern 
times the State Paper Office — would afford materials for one of the most singular 
i Vor. II.—No. 1. 
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DUBLIN CASTLE. 


and romantic histories ever published. It received its name, according to Dr. 
Walsh, not from the De Birminghams, who were lord-justices in 1321 and 1348, 
but from Sir William Birmingham, who was imprisoned there in 1831, with his 
son Walter: ‘the former was taken out from thence and executed, the latter was 
pardoned as to life because he was in holy orders.’ It was the ancient keep, or 
ballium of the fortress; and was for a very long period the great state prison, in 
which were confined the resolute or obstinate Milesian chiefs, and the rebellious 
Anglo-Norman lords. Strong and well guarded as it was, however, its inmates 
contrived occasionally to escape from its durance. Some of the escapes which 
the historians have recorded are remarkable and interesting; and none more so 
than that of Hugh O’Donnel, in 1591. From his fastnesses in Donegal, he had 
intimated designs of maintaining his independence; in consequence of which the 
lord-justice, Sir John Perrot, laid a plot to obtain possession of his person. Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1587, a ship was fitted out, and stowed with Spanish wine, 
and directed to sail to one of the harbors of Donegal. The vessel put into Lough 
Swilly, and cast anchor off the castle of Dundonald, near Rathmillan. The cap- 
tain, disguised as a Spaniard, proposed to traffic with the people of the fortress, 
who bought and drank until they became intoxicated. The people of the adjoining 
district did the same, and all the surrounding septs of O’Donnel, McSwiney, and 
O’Dogherty, entered into dealings with the crafty wine-merchant. O’Donnel, 
amongst the rest, sent for some of the wine, and was informed that there was no 
more to sell, but if the young prince would come on board the vessel, he should 
taste some of the choicest. The bait took; the prince ‘overtaken’ by drink, was 
easily secured and conveyed a prisoner to Dublin. Here he remained in custody 
for above three years. In the year 1591, he and some of his followers descended 
by means of a rope on the drawbridge, and getting safe off from the fortress, they 
escaped towards the Wicklow mountains, and reached the borders of O’Toole’s 
country. There O’Donnel was obliged to stop — his shoes had fallen off his feet; 
and, passing barefooted through the furze and brakes that covered the hills, he 
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soon broke down ; and his companions, consulting their own safety, left him with the 
one faithful servant, who assisted him and them to descend from the tower. The 
O’Tooles betrayed him; and he was again a prisoner, under stricter ward, in his 
old place of confinement. A second time, however, he effected his escape, in 
company with other prisoners, Arthur and Henry O’Neil. They endeavored to 
reach the Wicklow fastnesses of Glen Malur. ‘In the early period of their flight 
they were separated from Henry O’Neil, and as night advanced, Arthur O’Neil, 
being a heavy and inactive man, was obliged to give over, and he laid down 
drowsily, and slept the sleep of death. Young O’Donnel got a little further, 
stationed himself under a projecting rock, in order to shelter himself from the snow 
hurricanes that swept the hills, and sent his servant to Glen Malur. Feagh 
McHugh, on the arrival of the servant, sent his people, provided with all possible 
refreshments and clothes, for the relief of the fugitives. O’Neil was found dead— 
O’Donnel’s young blood was still circulating, but his feet were dreadfully frost- 
bitten. Every hospitality that the O’Byrne could show him he did; and when he 
was able to ride, he forwarded him and his faithful servant, Turlough Buy 
0’Hogan, on good horses ,towards the province of Ulster. On their arrival at the 
Liffey, they found its usual passes guarded, for the Government were on the 
watch to prevent O’Donnel’s escape to his own country. But the Liffey is in so 
many places fordable, that he found no difficulty in passing it, and getting through 
the plains of Meath. On coming to the Boyne, they were obliged to throw them- 
selves on the patriotic fidelity of a poor fisherman, who not only faithfully ferried 
them over, but also, with no small courage and address, drove their horses before 
him as cattle he intended to sell in the north country, and so driving them to 
where their owners were lying in secret, he furnished them with the means of 
reaching the hills of Ulster; thus regaining, after five years’ absence, their own 
principality. On Hugh’s arrival, all the different septs of the country, the 
O’Donnel, the O’Dogherty, and the McSwiney, elected him as ‘ The O’Donnel,’ 
in the room of his father, who was now much advanced in years, and willing to 
resign his government to a bolder and steadier hand.’ ”’ 

And to-day, the spy has his nest, and the mercenary soldier keeps his watch on 
the same towers. So long-lived may injustice be, and so forbearing God! 

Of the other streets and sights of Dublin, the stranger cannot be ignorant, since 
in passing to and from his hotel, he must needs seethem. We deal only with objects 
not sufficiently known. The old Parliament House, Trinity College, the Law 
Courts, the fashionable squares, are in every one’s way, and need no description. 

There is a spot, however, in the northern suburb of the city, which is dear to 
all lovers of genius well applied. It is Glasnevin Cemetery. There sleep two of 
the greatest, most natural, and disinterested of Irishmen, John Philpot Curran 
(Hibernicé McCarron), and Daniel O’Connell. The spot which holds the ashes 
of these illustrious men, must become the Necropolis of Erin, for all that is, or 
may hereafter be most gifted there, should be well content to be grouped around 
the tombs of two such guardian spirits of the Island. 

Dublin contains above 800 streets, and 22,000 houses. The city oecupies a 
space of 1,264 acres; originally it was confined within walls to the hill upon which 
the Castle now stands. These walls were not above a mile in circumference. Its 
increase during the past century was very considerable; but since the Union, its 
extent has been very little augmented; and the mansions of the nobility have, 
almost without exception, been converted into hotels, public offices, charitable 
asylums, or schools. The corporation consists of a lord mayor, aldermen, and 











































28 St. Theodosia at Amiens. 
common council. The title of lord mayor was bestowed on the chief magistrate 
by Charles I, in 1641. Thecity returns two members to the Imperial Parliament, 
and two are also returned for the University. It is the seat of the Vice-regal goy- 
ernment. Its first charter was granted by Henry the Second, A. D. 1173—* to 
the men of Bristol.” The ecclesiastical province of Dublin, over which the arch- 
bishop presides, comprehends the dioceses of Dublin and Glendalough, Kildare, 
Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. 

The census of 1851, we believe, has not been published: that of 1847 showed 
it to be the seventh city in Europe in point of population. 








St. Cheodosia at Amiens. 
(The Prize Poem). 


A sounp of triumph stirs the air, and o’er the city old 

Full many a lordly banner waves its blazonry of gold, 

While to the thrilling clarion’s note, and music soft and low, 

Forth came the princes of the Church with stately steps and slow, 
Their jewelled mitres, crimson robes, and crosiers flashing bright 

Blend gorgeously with silken folds and gems that mock the light; 

The cross high over all, gleams out, and banners, wrought with pearl, 
The Fleur de lis and Mary’s name together twined, unfurl; 

The Minster’s mighty bell peals out—the golden censers swing 

And far up in the sunny air, their spicy odors fling; 

While tramping steeds, and mail-clad men their serried ranks display, 
And nobles with their snow-white plumes, in rich and proud array! 
Fair maidens veiled, and crowned with flow’rs, move silently along, 
With smiles upon their lips, as if their hearts were full of song! 

In glittering files th’ imperial guards march proudly to and fro, 

As ’neath the arches wreathed with flowers, the countless thousands go. 


What victor comes, exulting through these strange and gorgeous scenes 
To claim allegiance from the men of saintly old Amiens? 

Before whose might th’ imperial heads in veneration bend, 

And all the chivalry of France their rich laudate’s lend! 

Why blaze the altars high, with lights, and gems and riches rare? 

Why blush the aisles with cloth of gold, and flowers thick-scattered there? 
Is it some wondrous king who rules the destinies of France, 

Whose smile can fill with joy the land, or wither at a glance? 

What ho! make way! in solemn pomp the conqueror draws near 

Beneath a golden canopy—say, is it throne or bier? 

The Minster’s portals open wide—the veiled mysterious one 

Is borne along the marble aisles;—the organ’s mighty tone 

Bursts forth in music, soaring high, like wild winds sweeping o’er 

The midnight wave that dashes on some rock-bound, lonely shore; 

Anon, a rain-bow of sweet notes, amidst the solemn storm 

Preludes the holy Te Dewm above that silent form! 
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But listen to the wondrous tale—no earthly crown wears she 

Who cometh in right regal state, from a far counterie; 

No smile of triumph lights her eye; nor sits upon her brow 

One thought of woman’s pride, or love; ’tis dim and silent now! 

A maiden of Amiens was she, who left her vine-clad home 

To wander with her wedded lord, to old, imperial Rome: 

Of Rome was he an honored son, and she,—a peerless dame, — 

By every lofty virtue shed new lustre on his name. 

Years by her passed, and fair young heads had nestled on her breast, 
And like Cornelia’s jewels rare, enriched her, while they blest! 

But o’er the sunshine of their life, a tempest dark was driven, 
Which, blighting every earthly joy, drew back the veil from Heaven! 
The heathen raged —Christ’s cross itself the stigmata bestowed — 
And wheresoe’er Rome empire held, the martyr’s blood fast flowed. 
The gladiator’s task was done—the pageants and the feasts 

All yielded to the madd’ning cry, ‘“‘ Ho! Christians! to the beasts! ”’ 


They sought the noble, high-born dame, the daughter of Amiens, 

They drag her from love’s sheltering arms, and home’s endearing scenes, 
And to the temple of their gods, they bear her rudely on— 

The brazen censer stands aloft upon the altar stone — 

They bid her throw the spices in, and gently whisper,— ‘live — 

Live for thy spouse—thy babe—thy sons:—thy life is thine to give—.” | 
Perchance she wavered then awhile, as from her blue-veined breast 
Flowed the white stream, where erst the lips of her fair babe had pressed. 
Her dark-haired daughters, and her sons —her spouse —her stricken home, 
Her sunny youth in old Amiens, in memory’s flood-tides come! 

**Deny thy Christ—burn incense here,’”’ again they rudely cry — 

** Never, oh tempters of my soul! — Never, oh Christ most high! 

Perish my body,!—break my heart !—break every earthly link !— 

But Christ, the Son of God adored —adored on death’s dark brink — 

Is my eternal hope and gain—ha!—it will soon be ended, 

And this poor life immortal grown, will with His own be blended. 

His side was pierced,’’? she murmured low, ‘‘ oh, joy to be like Him! 
But lo! it brightens round me now, while earth grows cold and dim. 

All hail, sweet Lord, and angels fair—.’? The crimson tide flowed fast, 
She waves her hands in triumph high—and lo! the conflict’s past — 

The palm is won—the glorious hosts of martyrs greet her now; 

And He for whom she died lifts up the crown upon her brow. 


Midnight hangs o’er imperial Rome, and through the murky gloom 

A little band with stealthy steps, move towards the Catacomb. 

They, bear upon their trembling arms a pale and shrouded one;— 
On—on—through all the winding ways—through many an arch of stone, 
They glide in tears and silence, and with many a whispered prayer 

Lay down the noble martyr’s dust, by the red torches’ glare. 

The sculptured stone, the crystal vase, stained with its crimson dyes, 
Told where the daughter of Amiens had slept for centuries. 

‘Tis she! sought out in that low crypt, far in the catacomb, 

Raised up with honor—touched with awe—borne from death’s stilly gloom 
Back to her vine-clad, sunny land,—in regal splendor now 

She shines, the fairest gem that France wears on her lofty brow! 

Yes, bend the knee, ye countless throngs—the martyr’s triumph tell 

Until from sea to sea the notes of Alleluia swell! 


Washington, Nov. 22. 











‘KATE O'CONNOR. 


A STORY OF MIXED MARRIAGES.* 





CHAPTER I. 
The Convent-Girl. 


Some years ago,—we do not like to be too particular in regard to the date, 
lest it should bring us into difficulty — there resided in New York a Catholic gentle- 
man by the name of O’Connor. He was an Irishman of course, and had a his- 
tory too trite for more than a passing hint: arrived at manhood he found a resi- 
dence in Ireland inconvenient or dangerous, and sought a quieter home in America. 
Having married some years after his removal to this country, and of course 
rather late in life, he found himself at fifty-five a widower, with one child, a little 
girl of ten years. The question of the future training of his young charge caused 
Mr. O’Connor at this time much solicitude. He was immersed in business, but 
not the less a cheerful, jovial man, fond of entertaining his friends, fond of his 
glass of wine at dinner, and rather given to the pipe; his family consisted of his 
housekeeper and other servants. He had no female relation whom he could in- 
vite to reside with him and take charge of his little Kate; his younger brother 
Michael was married indeed, and lived in the next street, but Mrs. Michael hada 
little troop of her own which occupied her more than sufficiently. After debating 
a long time between a New York school and a governess at home, he decided, 
though it grieved him much to send away the light of his eyes, to place his little 
daughter under the care of the Ursuline nuns at 

The little girl, rather reluctant at first to leave her father, her young cousins 
and her home, where she had been, to say truth, a trifle spoiled, reconciled herself 
with the facility of childhood to a long journey, a change of residence and the 
great novelty of a boarding-school. The affair was soon arranged, the good-byes 
were said, the little damsel was packed off, and in a short time the young O’Con- 
nors began to drop in less frequently at Uncle John’s, to miss their pretty cousin 
less at their board and in their plays, and Mr. O’Connor himself, after fretting 
awhile at the unnatural quiet of the house, and longing for the laugh which he 
could not hear, and the bright eyes which were beaming so far away from him, 
began to console himself with her little curiously spelled letters, and to pass them 
proudly around, among his friends over the wine, mentioning the date of the vaca- 
tion when he next expected her home. 

The young Kate found the convent school as great a novelty as she expected: 
the first day or two she was very homesick, but homesickness soon wears away 
in a child of ten years surrounded by new scenes and new companions. The 
nuns were very kind, the life very regular and orderly ; and that she rather liked: 
she had not quite so much “ fun’ as she had in New York— but then it saved 
her a world of difficulty — mud and bruises and ragged frocks. As the years 
quietly followed one another, she gradually assimilated (if we may say so) to the 
atmosphere around her: she ceased to long so ardently for New York and the 
vacations; she did not always go home in vacation; sometimes she remained at 





*Copy-right secured for the benefit of the Author. 
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the convent in preference; she went home once to attend as bride’s-maid the wed- 
ding of her cousin Margaret, her uncle Mike’s oldest child, who was seven years 
older than herself; then her father wrote to her once or twice of the death of one 
and another of her cousins, then of the death of her aunt: she was confirmed — 
made her first communion: then one of her schoolmates whom she loved very 
much, died —died at the convent of scarlet fever: she began to see that life is a 
reality, and as a natural consequence of this first peep at the seriousness of exist- 
ence, she fancied herself grown wise and grave and stable at a glance, and know- 
ing that she was to go home to stay, so soon as she had completed her sixteenth year, 
she began to entertain seriously the idea of resolving never to marry, of returning to 
——, if she could gain ner father’s consent, of becoming an Ursuline nun, 
and of passing a holy life in the retirement of a convent. 

When she once or twice mentioned these thoughts, the good nuns smiled cheer- 
fully, and made no comment: they knew that the fancies of sixteen do change 
sometimes. She was gently advised by her confessor that she was very young; 
that she would probably change her mind after she had been at home a few months ; 
and even if she did not, that she was bound to regard before all things the wishes 
of her father, who was growing old, and no doubt looked to her to comfort his 
declining years. Kate felt that the good priest’s counsel was wise. Her fond and 
proud old father, she knew though she did not say so, would nearly break his 
heart if he thought she dreamed of retiring from the world; and how could she 
vex him so much? She resolved that it would be cruel and wicked to leave him ; 
but surely she could not be under any obligation to marry, if she did not wish to; 
and as for any alteration taking place in her own wishes and preferences, that 
was quite impossible. A great many things might occur to prevent her ever be- 
coming a nun, but she was sure that she should not change her mind. 


nnn 


CHAPTER II. 
The Father’s House. 


THe summer months wore away, the beautiful American autumn had touched 
all the woods and hills with gold and purple, and Kate O’Connor was again at 
home—at home to stay. Fair and innocent, and just sixteen, life with its changes 
and opportunities lay before her. She seemed to be the very delight of her 
father’s heart, as he proudly scanned her youthful features, remarking her growth, 
and appearance of health and strength. It was a year and a half since she had 
been at home, and she felt things somewhat changed. The old house, indeed, 
was just the same as ever; the same odd corners and landings, and cup-boards, 
where she used to play hide and seek with her cousins, the same large paved 
yard, with the cherry trees, in which they used to sit and fill their hats with the 
bright ripe fruit; but those cousins were all gone; of her Uucle Mike’s large family 
only Margaret remained, and she, since her youngest brother died, had parted 
with her own house in Leonard street and come back to keep house for her father. 
Her own father, too, though gleeful as ever, had suffered much from rheumatism 
the last two years, walked always a little lame, and used a stick. 

The first morning after her arrival home, having made coffee for her father, and 
given him the parting kiss as he went away to his business, receiving at the same 
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time an injunction to be home and ready for dinner at four o’clock — dinner was 
the event of the day at Mr. O’Connor’s — she tied on her hat and ran round the 
corner to her Uncle Mike’s. She rang the bell, and presently the door was opened 
by a strange servant, whom she had never seen before, and who seemed con 
founded, as the fair young girl with a silent nod of the head, without asking for 
any body, ran past her, into the parlor, then into the china-closet, and after 
peeping a moment into the large old fashioned kitchen, flew up the back stairs into F 
the story above. The girl waited, leaning against the banisters, till she heard 
voices up stairs, and then concluding that all was right, retreated into her own do 
minions. Miss Kate found her cousin, as she had expected, in what had been 
from time immemorial called the blue chamber, surrounded by her little ones— 
two tiny little girls running and creeping about the floor, and in her arms “a bem 
dle that cried ”’ of course, as she rose to greet the new arrival. 

«Well done, Margaret Curran, you seem to have your hands full!”? was the | 
first exclamation, and throwing upon the bed hat and shawl, our young convent | 
girl sat down, and commenced plying her cousin with inquiries about herself, her [ 
husband, her children, the family far and near, neighbors and friends, a cate ¥ 
chism which was clearly not to end until it was time to dress for dinner, and § 
would probably be prolonged into the next and following days. So passed the 7 
first morning. . 

It was dinner time: and the two cousins made their appearance together in 
Mr. O’Connor’s parlor, where the old gentleman with a few of his friends was 
expecting their arrival. There was Uncle Mike, whom Kate had not yet seen [ 
since her return; a hale, hearty man, a trifle past fifty; and old Mr. McKeon, 
whom, since she could remember, she had been accustomed to meet at her father’s 
hospitable board ; a tall and silent young man, very fair and florid, whom she had 
either never seen or had forgotten, who blushed excessively and never opened his 
lips when he was introduced to her as Mr. Patrick McKeon; and another, not so 
tall, and slighter, but also young and fair and florid, with handsome features and 
abundant self-possession, whose name she did not hear, and whose easy, graceful 
address rather frightened our little school girlk Mr. Curran, Margaret’s husband, 
and William Curran, a younger brother: Frank Dougherty, with whom she had 
had many a frolic in the days when the house was merry with children’s voices, 
Mr. Dougherty, Sen. and another old friend of her father’s made up the party. 

The old gentlemen generally greeted our young friend witha hearty kiss, which 
she bore with the meekness of one accustomed to it, and Mr. McKeon remarked 
admiringly upon her growth and good looks. Presently the folding doors were 
thrown open and all moved towards the table in the next room. Mr. O’Connor 
was fond of his own house, and the quiet, old fashioned ways which it imposed 
upon him. Our friend Kate findig herself at one end of the table, at what 
seemed to her a very awful distance from her father, with the silent McKeon on 
her right, and young Dougherty, (whom to be sure she knew well enough), on 
her left, accustomed too, to the quiet table of the convent, felt rather shy, and 
after modestly performing the duties which devolved upon her, fell to eating her 
own dinner in silence. Suddenly Uncle Mike, unmindful of a reply which 
he should have made to the strange gentleman who sat opposite to him, called out 
loud enough for every body to hear, “Katy, how quiet you are grown! takea 
piece of tongue, child,”’ holding a delicate slice poised upon the tip of the knife. 
Kate blushed and laughed, and declined the tongue. 
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* Why, bless you,” cried her father, “she has been in a nunnery these six 
years; enough, I should think, to make any girl quiet. Wait till she has been at 
home as many months, and then I shall have my little old Kate again, laughing 
and screaming, and pulling my hair.”? Again Kate blushed and smiled, and 
looked as if she thought it quite impossible that so staid a person as she was 
grown, should ever pull any body’s hair. But after a little more rallying from one 
and another, her spirits rose, the ready Irish wit which seemed at first to have for- 
saken her, returned to her aid, she began to give as well as take, and the dinner 
passed off very pleasantly. 

When Kate and Margaret left the gentlemen to their wine and cigars, which 
custom was strictly observed at Mr. O’Connor’s, except when he was alone with 
his daughter, (a thing that did not often happen), the cousins having closed the 
folding doors, retired to the furthest corner of the room, and placed themselves 
in a window recess where they could both converse at liberty and amuse them- 
selves by looking out. New York girls always look out of the windows, Brook- 
lyn girls, certainly, always do; and we suppose it is the custom all over the world 
for womankind to spend a considerable portion of every day in looking through 
the blinds or curtains, or half closed shutters at whoever and whatever may chance 
to pass in the street; and certainly if one must do it, the half hour after dinner is 
as good a time as any for this edifying and inevitable occupation. This time, 
however, the passers-by were a secondary object of consideration, although both 
cousins sat diligently gazing out: Margaret was thinking of her little ones at 
home, and that if she did not return soon, her baby would be crying for her, when 
Kate suddenly asked, 

* Maggie, who is that gentleman that sat next you at dinner? ”’ 

** Why did not you hear hisname? That is Haraden White.” 

“Haraden White? what a queer name. Who is he?” 

“He is your father’s partner.” 

“Partner! I did not know he had any partner. How very droll.” 

“Not so droll. Mr. White has been with him nearly a year. Uncle John is 
getting old, my dear Kate.”’ 

* But such a young man! ” 

“He is not so young as you think. Now guess his age.” 

“ Well, he is older than you, of course —- but not so old as Mr. Curran.” 

Margaret laughed slightly and looked a little vexed. “Mr. White is thirty-five, 
and James is only twenty-eight.” 

* Thirty-five! but how handsome he is.”’ 

*Do you think so! yes—he is considered very handsome. I don’t admire his 
face; the upper part of it is very handsome, and the shape of his head — but I 
don’t like his expression.”’ 

Kate saw nothing in him that was disagreeable, and a few more questions and 
observations on both sides elicited the following facts. 

Haraden White was a man of good property, and rather uncommon business 
talents, the only son of an old friend of Mr. O’Connor’s; in religion he was nothing 
at all except that he called himself a Protestant, and had undoubtedly a most sin- 
cere and hearty hatred and contempt for the Catholic religion, although it had 
suited his worldly convenience to associate himself in business with a Catholic. 
Moreover it appeared that Margaret not only did not admire his face, but did not 
admire him. She said he was worldly and selfish; but this was Margaret’s 
Opinion. The other members of the dinner party came up in their turn for dis- 
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cussion, but as they were all old friends, they were very soon dispatched; and the 
conversation beginning to lag a little, and it having grown so dusk that the win- 
dows no longer furnished a source of amusement, and moreover, sundry sounds 
from the other room intimating that the gentlemen would be in in a few minutes, 
Margaret rose. 

“IT must go, Katy dear, I can’t leave the children any longer.” 

Kate urged her to stay, but prevailed nothing. Margaret was just as fond of 
gossip and society as ever, but she was a true Irish mother, devoted to her chil- 
dren, and could not be persuaded to neglect them in the smallest degree. 

She went away : — candles were lighted, the shutters closed, the gentlemen came 
sauntering in rather listlessly from the dining room, that is to say, the back parlor. 
Mr. O’Connor shrugged his shoulders, remarked that a fire would be rather com- 
fortable, and tearing a scrap from the morning’s Courier which lay on the table, 
had just applied it to the candle, when young Dougherty stepping forward said, 
“allow me, sir,”’ and taking the paper from the old gentleman’s hand, proceeded 
to light the fire already laid in the grate; and the cheerful blaze of Liverpool coal 
presently diffused through the whole apartment a glow of light and warmth. 

Mr. McKeon chucking Kate under the chin, made some playful inquiries re- 
specting the convent and the nuns; his tall and silent son, seizing the morning’s 
paper, which of course he had exhausted hours ago, pretended to be diligently 
reading it, but was really wishing that he could pluck up courage to speak to Miss 
O’Connor, and wondering what he should say in case he ever made the attempt. 
Haraden White seemed to think it incumbent upon him to make some advances 
towards his young hostess, found her as he had expected, an unsophisticated little 
school girl, and, not unwilling to be relieved by young Dougherty, soon engaged 
Uncle Mike in a game of backgammon, of which both were excessively fond. 

Kate and her old friend got on very well together. They talked over old times, 
old friends, old games of romps, frolics in the garret, and frolics in the garden, 
and in half an hour had quite established matters on the old footing. If Frank 
Dougherty was not her brother or her cousin, he was the next thing to it— the 
oldest croney in the world. 

Presently tea was served, which the young lady dispensed with exceeding 
grace and dignity. Cards followed; some played whist, some looked on, music 
and chat filled up the evening. 


CHAPTER III. 
Society. 


But our friend Kate was not merely, as Haraden White supposed, an unsophis- 
ticated little school girl. Innocent and healthful and free from care, there was no 
reason why she should not be full of sprightliness and vivacity, and she was so; 
she had plenty of wit and shrewdness, and a fund of strong common sense which 
seldom failed her. She was a little self-willed perhaps, (what girl of sixteen is 
not?) but she was truthful, honest and very impulsive. Most people thought her 
pretty :—she was very fair, with large blue eyes and a profusion of fair hair: 
pretty or not, her figure was undeniably beautiful, with grace and dignity in every 
motion. At all events, the young people who attended St. Peter’s, who saw her 
in her father’s pew and afterwards at home — for it can’t be denied that young 
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people do see one another in church, and some older people too, whether they 
have any right to or not—and they deliberately intend this mutual inspection 
beforehand (don’t they?) or else why those showy bonnets and rich dresses ? — 
the young people, I say, found her attractive; and not only the young people, I 
repeat, for Mr. MeGrorty, a rich old bachelor, old enough, certainly, to be her 
father, who hired a single seat in her father’s pew —a devout, ascetical person, who 
never was known to look at a young lady of any sort, and who notoriously spent 
all his evenings at home reading the Lives of the Saints or some such good book — 
actually came to Mr. O’Connor’s one evening, —a thing he had not done in years 
before, — when the November skies, too, were pouring down torrents of rain, and 
sat three mortal hours for the express purpose, as he confessed, of renewing his 
acquaintance with Miss Kate. d 

A week or two sufficed to surround her with a circle of female friends who 
seemed very much to her mind, and a still larger circle of the other sex, wishing 
to be her friends, whose ages were not more various than their powers of pleasing. 
Even Mr. Haraden White, who lived in so narrow a world that he had probably 
never imagined any Catholic girl could merit his attention, finding that Kate was 
not only graceful and sprightly but well educated and sensible, finding that her 
music delighted his ear no less than her dancing pleased his eye, condescended to 
join the circle which in society generally surrounded her: a hackneyed man of 
the world himself, to that degree that he could hardly admire anything, he did 
nevertheless sincerely admire Kate, as such people always do, precisely because 
she was neither worldly nor hackneyed. Kate was not naturally vain, (if we 
may venture to claim for any woman a natural freedom from vanity) but she was 
not insensible to the éclat of drawing within her own little cirele, so nonchalant, 
so apathetic, so distinguished a person as Haraden White, who was universally 
considered one of the most “fashionable” and most “elegant”? men in New 
York. «He was not so tall nor so heavy as Patrick McKeon — but Pat McKeon 
was a giant: Mr. White was taller and had a finer figure than any other young 
man about.” 

So said Kate; and even Margaret, who did not like him, was proud of his 
acquaintance, and flattered to see him hovering about her cousin ; and most fool- 
ishly, from the mere love of talking, repeated every day to Kate the remarks which 
Haradan freely made, respecting her grace, her wit, her dress, comparing her 
advantageously with other girls of her own society. It was impossible that a 
pretty girl, who never failed to please when she made the attempt, and who had 
the art of dress as well as that of society, should not be somewhat elated by these 
attentions and compliments, and stimulated by them to a petty and vain rivalry. 
Moreover, Kate’s time, we must say, was not passed exactly as she had promised 
herself it would be, when at the convent she contemplated coming home “ for good.”’ 
Her mornings were usually spent either in “‘ shopping ”’ or making calls, in her 
cousin Margaret’s nursery, or in her own room preparing some article of dress for 
the evening : — the evenings of course were passed in society either at home or 
abroad. She reproached herself sometimes for neglecting those little practices of 
piety which at the convent used to break up the busiest days with some remem- 
brance of the unseen world; but somehow she never could remember these things 
at the right moment, and then she never seemed to have time forthem. Naturally, 
her interior suffered — somewhat. 

As the gloomy month of November drew to a close, a day approached on which 
she had been accustomed at the convent to receive Holy Communion in honor of 
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her patron saint. She roused herself up, and resolved to go to confession that she 
might make her usual Communion; but as she sat gazing out of the window 
just after breakfast, on the eve of St. Catharine’s day, wondering whether it would 
be better to go in the morning or in the afternoon, and whether to Father Blake 
or Father Haly, who should come in but Louisa Creighton to get Kate to go 
shopping with her, hecause she wanted to select a new dress for Mrs. Williams’ 
ball the next Thursday night. It surely was not Kate’s fault that all the girls 
thought so much of her taste in dress.— 

‘And I can’t possibly refuse Louisa Creighton,” said she, gaily running up 
stairs for her hat and shawl. So away she went with her friend; and there was 
not only the dress to select, but forty other little things for herself and Louisa. It 
occupied the whole day; she was hardly home in season to arrange her dress for 
dinner, and then she was so tired that she could not think of going out again; 
besides, it was dark after dinner. So she promised herself to go the next morning 
very early ; but unfortunately, she overslept the next morning; somehow or other 
she could not wake up in New York as she used to do at the convent; so looking 
over the calendar in her prayer-book she consoled herself by the consideration that 
the feast of the Immaculate Conception would come in a week or two, and that 
was a much greater feast, having an “ Octave” besides, which would furnish her 
with a better opportunity. The weeks passed on. One day it was the opera, 
another it was a ball, which drove Holy Church out of her mind; and almost 
before she was aware, the Octave of the Immaculate Conception had actually 
passed, and she had not received the most blessed Sacrament. But Christmas 
came on, and at that most jayful festival, having previously been to confession, 
she did receive, and made a thousand resolutions of living in future at least a 
more thoughtful and recollected life, and of not caring so much about admiration 
and attention and about being more beautifully dressed and more popular than others. 

But unfortunately, she did care, the more now that she had to sustain the repu- 
tation of bearing away the palm in these little worldly matters, and girls in society 
«‘ must” care some for such things, and it was clear that her father wished her to 
marry, and she must make the most of her advantages. 

Father Ferrand at the convent had given her six months in which to change 
her mind in regard to her resolution of returning to become a nun: she had been 
at home a little more than two months, and certainly the idea of becoming a nun 
entered very slightly into her present calculations. And so the winter passed. 


After Christmas, New York society becomes not graver but more gay. The opera — 


and the theatre, concerts, balls and sleighing parties absorbed the interest of young 
people of both sexes, in Kate’s society, as well as in every other, and varied the 
monotony of what would otherwise be the dullest season of the year. Old Mr. 
O’Connor loved to have a bevy of young folks all the time around him ; he wished 
his daughter to marry, as she said ; and as he felt himself growing old, he did not 
care how soon he saw her settled. When she went out, he accompanied her, 
unless Margaret was able, and at home, burying himself in the huge arm-chair 
at the corner of the fire-place, he enjoyed the music and the dancing, the gay 
laughter and the innocent jest, almost as much —nay I think really more — than 
the young people themselves. Young Dougherty, among others, (we may 
mention) was a constant visitor, and made it quite evident that he had a great 
admiration for his old playmate, and old Mr. McKeon— kind, honest, and open 
heart— very frankly acknowledged that he should think Pat extremely happy 
if he could secure Miss Kate for a wife. But Miss Kate, contented with the 
present, bore her honors meekly, and dispensed her favor impartially. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Temptations and Resolutions. 


Ir was Lent: that season of the year in which all good Christians are accus- 
tomed to interrupt in a certain degree their usual business and pleasures, and to 
reflect more seriously than at other times upon those sufferings and humiliations 
by which our Divine Lord purchased redemption for us all. The O’Connors were 
too good Catholics not to pay a “ proper”’ regard to the sacred season, and gener- 
ally in the circle in which they moved, balls were suspended, the theatre and 
opera unattended, or attended much less frequently, and the general tone of so- 
ciety in all parties and re-unions became much more quiet, though the precise 
degree of self-denial and retirement practised would necessarily depend a good deal 
upon the choice and inclination of each individual. 

The O’Connors had never been what is called very strict, and they had a great many 
Protestant friends, some of them Presbyterians to whom the word Lent conveyed 
no more idea than any other word in an unknown tongue. ‘* And you can’t ex- 
plain to these people,” said Margaret, “they don’t know what you are talking 
about; if you think you can decline their invitations, very well, but it is better to 
goa little way with them than to make a fuss.” 

So Kate, who had a natural horror of “‘ making a fuss,’”’ although she sincerely 
desired and intended to keep Lent “well” as she called it, that is to say, very 
much as she had been accustomed to observe it at the convent, felt herself con- 
strained to accept sometimes invitations which she would have preferred to decline, 
and again, under what were apparently very similar circumstances, she would 
pertinaciously refuse to go out any where, and sometimes even spend the evening 
in her own room, leaving Uncle Mike and Mr. White at the backgammon board, 
and her father to the quiet enjoyment of his pipe. This might have exposed her 
to the charge of inconsistency from such as did not understand her motives, but 
Kate was not a person to make herself very unhappy on that account. 

Almost domesticated as Mr. White was,—for, boarding just opposite, and 
having no near relations in New York, two-thirds of his leisure hours were spent 
in the family of his partner, or in their society,—it was impossible for him to 
misunderstand this sudden inclination to abstain from the amusements of the gay 
world, even in people who were so evidently disposed to a gay life, as the O’Con- 
nors. He thought it very absurd of course, and always said so, and in fact, gener- 
ally used his opportunities with prudence indeed, to express his dislike of the 
Catholic religion, and especially of confession, a practice which he pretended to 
hold in great horror. And it rather vexed him that Kate, who was the life of the 
house, should sometimes venture to absent herself from the parlor the entire 
evening, (if her father was satisfied he certainly had no right to complain); and it 
provoked him still more that she persisted in refusing invitations to parties which 
he himself was engaged to attend. ‘It was surprising,” said he in a low tone, 
as he wound and unwound a spool of cotton from Kate’s work-box, “that reason- 
able people should have such ridiculous notions.” 

There was a certain Mrs. Weld in New York at that time, an acquaintance of 
the O’Connors, and a great friend of Haraden White’s,—a fashionable lady 
whom every body knew, and who knew every body. It had been said several 
times during the spring that Mrs. Weld was intending to give a fancy ball. The 
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ball was to be very splendid and very select, and of course every body wanted to 
go: but as it was to be very select, and the rooms necessarily held but a limited 
number, it was clear that all the acquaintance of a lady who knew every body 
could not possibly be invited. It was much talked of. Kate and Margaret talked 
of it and hoped they should have tickets. 

“Of course,” said Margaret, “Mr. White will get you a ticket.” 

Towards Lent, one day, Kate said, “ Maggie, I hope she won’t have it in Lent, 
that would be real mean.”’ 

** She will, I bet you any thing,” said Margaret with a slight laugh. 

“Oh, you don’t think so?” 

“Yes Ido:” returned Margaret positively, “now you see if she does’nt.” 

Both cousins agreed it would be very provoking to have so nice a thing come 
off in Lent, and Kate said if it did, she certainly should not go, though Margaret 
hinted that she might possibly alter her mind about that. 

One evening towards the middle of Lent, the cousins were setting together at 
the centre-table contriving some fancy work. Haraden White having just beaten 
Uncle Mike twice at backgammon, the latter had taken up a magazine, (Biacx- 
woop, very likely, for a Catholic magazine then existed not), in some disgust. 
The younger gentleman drew a chair to the work-table. 

“Come, Miss Kate, put up that useless stuff that you are always at work at, 
and Jet me teach you to play backgammon.”’ 

«You are very complimentary. No, thank you,’ replied Kate with a graceful 
nod of her ringleted head, ‘‘I prefer working upon this useless stuff just at the 
present moment.” And fixing her large blue eyes upon him she smiled with an 
expression of provoking indifference. 

“You are exceedingly amiable this evening, — most uncommonly so,”’ returned 
Haraden with his usual distinct deliberate utterance, and putting his hand in his 
vest pocket he sat for a minute watching the progress of the fair and graceful 
fingers. Presently he laid upon the edge of the table directly under Kate’s eyes as 
she sat working, a couple of tickets. Both girls stopped their work and looked. 

“© Mrs. Weld’s ball! ”’ cried Margaret. ‘‘ Let me see— week after next — that’s 
the second week before Easter, Katy.’ 

*T sha’nt go,” said Kate looking up, a good deal flushed. 

« You shall not go?”’ exclaimed Haraden. 

“No, I can’t go,” and she began to rock. Kate always sat in a rocking-chair if 
there was one in the room. 

Haraden very rudely, it must be allowed, drew a long, audible breath, and 
placed himself bolt upright in his chair. ‘Have I not heard you say at least a 
dozen times,” asked he, slowly measuring his words, “that of all things in the 
world you wanted to go to that ball ? ”’ 

“So I did,” replied Kate, “ and so I do.” 

«* And now you say you won’t go?” 

*« Because I can’t.” 

Of course Haraden White knew why Kate refused, as well as she did, but be- 
ginning to rummage her work-box, he only commented in a low quiet voice upon 
the fickleness and obstinacy of young ladies and the impossibility of making any 
calculations upon their variable whims. Kate continued to rock back and forth 
and vouchsafed noreply. ‘And pray, what under the sun is to hinder your going, 
if I may be so indiscreet as to ask,” said Haraden at length, sarcastically. 
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«Because it is Lent,” replied Kate frankly, “and I don’t choose to go toa 
fancy ball in Lent.” 

“Lent! ” replied he with a sneer, “ always something of that sort.””, And then 
followed in an under-tone the usual expressions of contempt for the Catholic reli- 
gion, and the preposterous custom, as he termed it, of going to a priest to give an 
account of all one’s actions. Kate retorted with dignity and spirit, but she could 
not help glancing uneasily at her father, who sat half dozing in his arm-chair. 
The glance was not lost upon Haraden, who after a little more conversation in the 
same temper, and another vain effort to persuade her to accept the ticket, rose, 
brought in his hat and cane from the hall, and after slightly adjusting his dress, 
very leisurely drawing on his gloves, and surveying his elegant figure in the pier- 
glass, wished the ladies a good evening and withdrew. He did not appear again 
for three or four days. 

Meanwhile Kate having more time than usual to reflect, began to make discover- 
ies. We have said that she was impartial. But there always arrives a period 
when young ladies cease to be impartial: and when that period arrives — if any 
one can furnish a recipe for returning to the old indifference, we shall be glad to 
publish it for the benefit of future generations ; but this is just one of the occasions 
which discover the wisdom of the old proverb, ** An ounce of prevention,” &c. 

Kate discovered, then, that it was too late to resolve that she would not form 
the habit of living in a round of gayety: she had already formed the habit: that it 
was too late to resolve that she would not get interested in persons or objects which 
might tend to weaken her love for her religion, or to distract her from the practice 
of it; she was already more interested than she liked to acknowledge in some such 
things. ‘* What is it to me,” she indiguantly asked herself, “if an irreligious Pro- 
testant, a man who never goes inside any church of any kind, from one year’s end 
to another, chooses to make insulting remarks about my religion? Whatis it tome 
ifhe despises people because they go to confession? why is it not just as respect- 
able to have a pew at St. Peter’s as to have one at Trinity or not to have one any 
where? and suppose Pa does overhear the things he says, what concern is that of 
mine?”? Aye, Kate O’Connor, what concern of yours? Very reasonable ques- 
tions, and very easy to answer, if you could only have answered them to your 
own satisfaction! But Kate was an honest girl, and could not help remembering 
how nervous she always felt when such subjects were under discussion, lest her 
father or Uncle Mike should overhear the remarks made, or Margaret’s indignant 
replies should attract their attention; and she could not forget how she felt when 
she saw Haraden White as she came out of the gateway of the church last Sat- 
urday afternoon ; and how her face flushed behind her veil, lest he should see her, 
and how relieved she felt when she could persuade herself that he had not after all 
recognized her. And yet she was not ashamed of her religion, no indeed, she did 
not know what it was to be ashamed of her religion. 

And now this ball — she did want to go, that is certain, and she had wanted to 
go all along ; and yet thinking it over she would not much mind giving it up, if she 
were only perfectly sure that somebody would not be irretrievably vexed at her re- 
fusal. Ah! Kate! you are getting entangled — you are making chains for your- 
self that will hold you fast by and by! If you are wise you will take advice of 
some one who is oldePand better than you are, and now is the time — if you wait 
and dally it will be too late. But dear me, that is absurd! who ever heard of a 
girl ‘turning her heart inside out to any body! ‘Well we don’t say it is often 
done, for we know nothing about it, only we say that if it were done oftener girls 
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would save themselves a good deal of misery in this world. But Kate did no 
much like looking into her own heart just now, so she shut up her eyes, but she 
could not help seeing in spite of herself that she was standing in a perilous spot, 
she did not know exactly how she came there, and she did not know exactly how 
to put herself in a safer position, but seeing indefinitely the peril, she resolved t 
do at least one good thing: to merit if possible the protection of her good angel in 
time to come, by making a sacrifice now. She resolved that come what might, 





she would not go to the ball. She thought it all over; she remembered how vexed 
and contemptuous somebody looked: she remembered that he did not come in that | 
morning as usual, under the pretence of going to the store with her father, and | 
then she cried, although she knew it always made her look ugly. However, cry- 
ing relieved her, and as she dried and bathed her eyes, she said again to herself, 
‘If I can possibly keep my resolution, I won’t go to the ball.” 

She turned the key in her chamber door, and kneeling down by the side of her 
bed, said an Ave Maria. As she walked slowly down stairs, “1 wonder,” said 
she to herself in no very self-complacent mood, “I wonder which is the worst, to 
be ashamed of one’s religion or to be afraid of it.’’ 

She went into the parlor. Her father was there and Uncle Mike. 

*‘T wonder where Haraden is this evening? ”’ said her uncle. 

“Tam sure [ don’t know,’ said Kate, seeing that her father did not answer. | 
«He went away in a miff last night, because I refused a ticket to Mrs. Weld’s 
fancy ball which comes off in Passion Week, and he has not been in since. | 
Where’s Maggie?” 

“At home. Johnny coughs a good deal, and she is afraid of croup: she won't 
be in this evening. You don’t know how to play backgammon, Kate ? ”’ 

‘* No, but I can learn. Mr. White offered to teach me last night and I would 


not put by my work.”? And turning to draw the stand towards the fire, she felt a | 
pang at her heart, (silly heart!) and the tears almost sprang again to her eyes, as she | 


recollected that she had merely through caprice given him cause for vexation. 
Uncle Mike tried to teach Kate backgammon, but she was so stupid that he 

soon got tired of beating her. He went home early. And as soon as she felt 

certain that Haraden was not coming in, she also retired to her own apartment. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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** For the sins of a land many are the princes thereof,’”’ says the Scripture: 
and if it be true that a rapid succession of kings on the throne is a punish- 


ment of national transgressions, how much more the rapid succession of dynasties, | 
the perpetual diversion of allegiance to a new object, and frequent interruption of | 


the regular course by which the supreme power is transmitted. Providence, that 
is to say, the Almighty Ruler of the world, hates revolutions, no doubt. Legiti- 
macy, whether republican or monarchical, and tranquil succession, according to 
organic laws, as in the works of nature, are the political law of Divine Provi- 
dence, from which it never departs without a reason. The Oriental nations un- 
derstood this so well, that as soon as a king or a royal race had been dethroned, he 
or it lost all their sanctity ; it was an understood mark of a celestial malediction; 
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the new monarch (though a usurper), and the new dynasty (though sprung 
from nothing), for the same reason received immediately all the prestige of 
power; this feeling, carried to excess, contributed to the insecurity of eastern dy- 
nasties, and offered a premium to rebellion. In Europe, on the contrary, the 
permanence of sovereignty is guarded by the principle that even the overthrow of 
a dynasty does not immediately destroy its rights, which may be merely oppressed, 
suspended, held in obeyance, impaired, in short, in many degrees, and only by the 
verdict of time, the consent of all nations, and the judgment of the Holy See, 
are finally abrogated. 

Abrogated they may be, there is no question — the rights of a dynasty, however 
ancient, however celebrated, however illustrious— annulled, extinguished, as if 
they had never been. There is no divine, imprescriptible, indefeasible right in 
any family of mankind to rule others. No matter from what source you deduce a 
given royal line; whether it be an original patriarchal stem, or sprung from a 
successful chieftain in the barbarous ages, or from a modern conqueror ; — con- 
quest gives no right which successful rebellion may not overthrow ; the claims of 
time and immemorial possession may be defeated by a new lapse of years and a 
new occupancy ; and the patriarchal authority, supposing, what can never be 
proved, that it has been preserved and transmitted unbroken, is liable to forfeit 
by the offences of its possessor, and being incapable of proof, moreover, (as we 
have observed), is as if it did not exist. 

It is not impossible, however, nor is it even improbable, that the supremacy of 
certain royal families of modern Europe may, as a matter of fact, have flowed 
down to them from the immediate descendants of Noah, through an unbroken 
line of the first-born ; for in those early ages and in those barbarous times, gene- 
alogy (as among the Arabs now) was a!invst the sole historical knowledge the 
wandering tribes possessed ; but omitting ai. consideration of the question whether 
it be so, overlooking all the innumerable chances by which the succession may 
have been violated, allowing, if you please, that it is actually continued, at least 
in the princely stocks, either in the direct or in the collateral branches; it is still 
clear enough to any reader of the Bible that a claim of this kind may be forfeited. 
Thus the right of the first-born was transferred from the family of Reuben for their 
father’s incest, from those of Simeon and Levi on account of their treacherous 
vengeance, and devolved upon Judas or Judah. It is absurd, in fact, and anti- 
christian, to suppose that any right of superiority founded on mere natural descent 
is indefeasible; and therefore, whether the kings of Europe are or are not the le- 
gitimate heirs in due line of blood, of the patriarchs of the Gentiles, (as a certain 
famous writer maintained), they may be discrowned and unkinged, for their 
crimes or those of their dynasty, and reduced, with their children, to the plain 
level of humanity. In this country perhaps the point may not be thought worth 
arguing, but even if it is not, we have proved it ex abundantid. 

The case of the new Imperial dynasty in France forcibly illustrates these prin- 
ciples. In order to comprehend the position of that dynasty, it will be sufficient 
to recall the origin and history of the dynasties which preceded it, 

The first Christian king of France, a converted idolater, was the chief of a 
tribe of northern barbarians, who under his command had extended their conqnests 
from the Rhine to the Loire, subduing the descendants of the ancient Gauls. 
Nothing is more necessary to a great nation than a vigorous and brave superior 
class ; it was this essential element of national greatness which the invasion of the 
Franks or Freemen gave to Gaul, enfeebled, as that old Roman province was, 
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by a long civilization, and more especially by an over-centralized government, the 
debilitating effects of which in the secular sphere, the local activity of the Church 
could not sufficiently counterpoise. The invasion and conquest of Gaul by the 
Franks was pretty nearly what that of Mexico by the Americans would be now: 
the Gauls were more civilized than their conquerors, more gentle, more humane; 
they were Christians, and the Franks were Pagans; but the latter had more phys. 
ical vigor, more courage, more of the qualities necessary to the governing class 
of a nation. The Merovingian dynasty, in the person of Clovis, gave them 
Christianity, and from that moment France began to exist. The first race of 
French monarchs had a great mission —to organize, or rather to create, their 
country. It never would have been a country unless it had been first a kingdom. 
It never would have been a kingdom unless Clovis (or some other like prince) had 
conquered it, and been himself conquered by its faith. France owes its existence 
to its king. A woman—St. Clotilde — presided over the birth of this illustrious 
and powerful nationality ; and it may be said, as Clovis was converted by her 
means, that she was the mother of the French. If any dynasty had a right to be 
sacred, it was surely that of the great Clovis; the dynasty which sprung from the 
bosom, as it were, of the holy Clotilde, who conceived France by faith and prayer. 

And yet, what happened? The descendants of Clovis were the weakest kings 
in history, so that the very name of roi faineant (king do-nothing) takes its rise 
from them; while the mayors of the palace exercised the real power of the 
kingdom, and contrived to make their office hereditary ; and finally, on the simple 
ground that he who was king de facto, ought to be king in name, with the consent 
of the nobles and bishops, and the approbation of the Pope, the feeble monarch 
was deposed and condemned to a convent, and the vigorous Pepin was crowned 
and anointed king of France by Saint Boniface. 

Nothing is more manifest than that this new, vigorous and ambitious dynasty 
was providentially called to the throne in order to accomplish a great work in the 
political organization of Europe. Pepin was the first king of France whose 
crown was blessed by the Church; he and his greater successor, by their acts, 
raised the pontifical power into that secular position, so necessary to Christendom, 
which it has ever since occupied; the Pope, in return, established the new Holy 
Empire of the West in the person of the son of Pepin, and this prince, so honored, 
and so great a man that, as has been said, greatness is incorporated into his name, 
subjected both Italy and Germany to the authority of the crown which the sue- 
cessor of the Fisherman had blessed. The empire thus founded lasted a thousand 
years; for the hand of St. Peter does not give even temporal crowns in vain, and 
it was not to be supposed that Christ would suffer His Vicar on earth to conse- 
crate an empire that was to be the pageant of an hour. And yet, although the 
empire founded by Charlemagne continued for centuries the head of European 
sovereignty, his dynasty sank, like that which had preceded it, under the imbecility 
of his successors; the Carlovingian race degenerated like the Merovingian; the 
Counts of Paris—bold and powerful nobles— played the same part which the 
mayors of the palace had done some two hundred and fifty years before ; Hugh 
Capet, the Great, ruled France for twenty years; his son, by the voice of the 
nobility, was chosen king, in place of the legitimate heir of Charlemagne, whom 
the French hated as a foreigner, and we have the third race of kings. 

It is curious that the Merovingian dynasty reigned but 256 years; the Carlovin- 
gian but 234; while the Capetian, from the election of Hugh, to the fall of Louis 
Philippe, extends through eight centuries and more; and singularly enough, the title 
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of the prince who is the presumptive heir of its pretensions, as if by a certain fatality, 
is Count of Paris. It would appear that Louis Philippe, when he gave this omin- 
ous title to his grandson, presaged the return of his line to the private condition from 
which, by a bold usurpation or a just election (as your theory leads you to consider 
it), they were originally elevated to the throne. Their long continuance in sover- 
eign power is doubtless owing in part to the more settled state of European law; 
and in part to their greater vigor as arace. The Capetians in the direct line pro- 
duced a succession of able princes, Robert, Louis VII, Philip Augustus, Saint 
Louis, Philip the Bold, the cruel Philip the Fair. The House of Valois was less 
energetic, yet it boasts some admirable or potent kings, such as John, Charles VII, 
Louis XI, and Francis I. Lastly, the illustrious House of Bourbon needs only to 
be mentioned, to recall a Henry IV, and a Louis XIV, and a Louis Philippe. 
And indeed, it cannot be said that the Capetian line of French kings ever produced 
precisely a roi faineant, stil] less a succession of them. Louis XV was debauched, 
and a reckless spendthrift, lavishing on mistresses and banquets alike the strength and 
the treasure of kings; but he was not stupid, and but for his vices might have reigned 
well. Louis XVI was feeble and timid, but he was upright and benevolent. And 
yet the royal race of Bourbon had run out; it had lost the vital power of adapting 
itself to new and emergent circumstances, while it no longer retained the vigor 
and energy necessary to shape circumstances, or to stem the torrent of revolutionary 
change. Its time, too, had come. That oak of centuries, rotten at the heart, 
although visibly still green and flourishing, was to be prostrated in an instant by 
the revolutionary storm. 

The causes of the fall of the House of Bourbon may be traced from the date of 
its accession to the throne, in the person of Henri Quatre; but those causes did 
not arrive at their full development till the reign of Louis XIV, and at the period 
when its power reached the greatest height to which it or any other Catholic dy- 
nasty ever attained. We may consider them as divided into remote causes, and 
those, which compared with the first, are proximate. 

The besetting sins of a royal house are those to which human nature is liable 
under all circumstances, but especially in circumstances of earthly exaltation. 
They are, first, Pride, by which they come to regard themselves as real gods here 
below, and arrogating to themselves every kind of supremacy, disdain the gentle 
yoke of spiritual authority, to which they are really as much subject as the meanest 
peasants. Secondly, Sensuality, by which they abuse their power and rank in the 
unbridled indulgence of their passions. Thirdly, Secularity or systematic world- 
liness, in forgetting the divine origin and the sacred ends of their power, as well as 
the celestial guardianship by which it is defended in its legitimate exercise, in 
order to pursue their personal aggrandizement, or even to promote the safety and 
grandeur of their kingdoms, by mere political means, irrespective of morality and 
justice. To this last belong the whole tissue of Machiavelian statesmanship, and 
all the maxims of selfish policy, like those by which England ever since the so- 
called reformation has been constantly governed, as well as the mere commercial 
principles of later times, acted on by Louis Philippe. 

It is perfectly inevitable that these vicious principles, say rather, these crimes of 
kings will produce certain consequences, which in the end will be fatal to them. 
The profane exaltation of the prince to absolute supremacy, spiritual as well as 
temporal, and the invasion of the rights of the Church which always follows, or 
rather is a mark of this wicked assumption, invariably give rise to a spirit of uni- 
versal scepticism, and consequent lawlessness; the secular prince who rebels 
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against the Church sows the seeds of rebellion against himself or his successors, 
It is easy to see how this is even a natural consequence, to say nothing at all of 
the avenging providence of God. When a temporal prince submits to the au- 
thority of the Church in spirituals, he sets an example of subordination which is 
followed by all the orders of the state. The voice of the Supreme Pastor forbids 
a sovereign to invade the rights of his subjects; it sustains the bishops of the 
realm, and by that means the great nobles, in a condition to remonstrate with their 
sovereign, and to oppose that madness which often seizes upon the brain of him 
who enjoys absolute, uncontrolled power; and above all, being the principle of 
unity, it binds the several orders of the state in one, and causes them to present 
a solid unbroken front to the attempts of anarchy. 

Thus if we looked to natural reason alone, we should see the pride of kings, 
and their rebellion against the spiritual supremacy of the Church, as among the 
first causes of the downfall of their dynasties; but if natural causes were wanting 
or failed, God hates the pride of kings so much that we may well believe He 
would work miracles to punish it, if necessary. For this sin Nebuchodonosor was 
deprived of reason and sent to dwell with brutes, and Herod was struck by an angel 
and eaten up by worms. Now was there ever a more flagrant instance of royal 
pride — was it ever carried to greater excess — than in the Bourbon dynasty? If 
ever aman made himself a god, it was Louis XIV. Henry VIII out-heroded 
Herod, but he fell short of Louis in the sustained completeness and rounded-off 
perfection of royal arrogance. The pride of Louis was so artistically perfect, that 
it must be felt in its ensemble rather than in its details, and no single instance or 
expression of it —like the famous L’Etat, c’est moi — does it justice. If he rend- 
ered himself absolute in France; if he reduced the nobles to ciphers to which the 
royal unit alone gave dignity or value; if he made the welfare of the people of no 
account compared with his own pomp and glory; if, in the name of the Gallican 
liberties, he reduced the Church in France to slavery ; if he bearded and insulted 
in the most scandalous manner the Supreme Pontiff, in Rome itself; if the pretence 
of the royal divinity was carried out in the court ceremonial to an extent that noth- 
ing but a blind faith in that dogma could have preserved from ridicule; it is not 
so much any one of these things in particular as all of them together, meeting in 
the eldest son of the Church, and the Most Christian King, that render royal pride 
and Louis XIV identical words, suggesting the same image. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





HOW THE HEATHEN USED TO DIE. 
BY THE VIRGIN ANYTE. 


For the last time around her father dear 
Erato threw her arms and said, 
In fresh tears dissolving : — 
** Not long, O Father! am I with you here, 
And Death is now my dark blue eyes involving, 
As I depart, in gloomy shade.’’ 
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Review of Current Literature. 


1. A Breer Sgetcn or tue History or tHe Carnouiic Cuurcnu i rue Istanp or New 
York. By the Rev. J. R. Bayley, Secretary to the Archbishop of New York. Duni- 
gan & Brother. 

WE heartily thank the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Newark for this timely and inspiring, 
though too brief volume. As Dr. Bayley observes in the preface, the later chapters, 
embodying the administration of Archbishop Hughes, are a mere outline — the skeleton 
of ahistory full of life and movement, for the perfect portraiture of which we rejoice 
to learn that there exists, in the possession of the Rt. Rev. author, the most ample 
material. The sketch of the early history of Catholicity on New York Island, fills 
the devout mind with wondering gratitude when it contrasts what the Church was in 
her ** tottering infancy ”? on Manhattan, with her present gigantic proportions and 
majestic attitude. Between the hay-loft, where Dr. Bayley tells us the Catholics once 
heard an almost stolen mass, to the magnificent cathedral for which the site is already 
prepared, and the designs made, and which in the course of a few years, (D. V.) we 
shall see rising over all the edifices of cosmopolitan New York, by the contributions of its 
quarter of a million of Catholics, — what a step! To think that a little more than fifty 
years ago, a single priest held a sort of doubtful pastorship, with permission from a 
vicar in Philadelphia, to exercise his ministry in New York, where now the Archbishop 
requires two vicar-generals, and a council, to alleviate in some degree the cares of the 
ecclesiastical government, while 85 churches, chapels and stations, and 120 clergymen 
to supply them, with 30 seminaries of learning, are insufficient for the wants of the 
archdiocese! Imagine the Catholic population of New York Island, inclosed on a 
Sunday morning in a consul’s parlor to hear mass, as Dr. Bayley states, and see it then 
expanded to three hundred thousand souls. See its 24 churches overflowing into 
the streets at mass after mass; see its thronged confessionals, hear its ceaseless ring of 
sick-calls:—is this the same city? Has but half a century elapsed? Who, then, can 
predict the future? When the infant baptized to-day is fifty years old, what spectacle 
will he behold on the island where the Rt. Rev. author was born? This only we know, 
that where the proud motto of the state is ** Excelsior,’? God’s Church, in her humility, 
will be ** Excelsior ”’ still. 


2. Tue Bioop-stone, by Donald McLeod. Scribner, New York. 16mo. 


Mr. McLeop is the son of a distinguished Scotch Presbyterian minister of the most 
rigorous stamp. He became an Episcopalian while yet a mere youth, in the first im- 
pulse of a pious search for the Catholic Church, and having entered, we believe, the 
Theological Seminary of that denomination, was in due time ordained to its ministry, 
and obtained the pastoral charge of the parish of Huntington, L. I., where in summer 
he still resides. He was extremely devoted to his functions, and growing in knowledge 
and Puseyism, became at last what was termed a Romanizer, but one of the indiscreet, 
open, self-compromising, unsafe sort. We believe he was affiliated in those days to the 
order of Valle crucis, established by Dr. Ives, and at last he became an assistant minister 
or perhaps a mere assistant pro tempore at St. Luke’s, Dr. Forbes’s church, then the hot- 
bed and head-quarters of Trinitarianism in New York. About this time he edited a 
striking tract on the Anglican testimonies in favor of Confession, which Dr. Seabury 
took the pains to answer, and was not, it was thought, altogether generous in the way 
he treated his young opponent. But McLeod was already far gone in Popish tenden- 
cies, a very indiscreet proof of which he gave about this time by writing the “ Elder’s 
House,” which Mr. Dunigan published in his ** Home Library,”’ and brought Mr. 
Brownson down on the author for presuming, while actually a Protestant minister, to 
publish a Catholic tale, and on the publisher for being accessory to it. There was a 
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marriage within the prohibited degrees in the plot, we believe, and some other doubtful 
matter, as was to be expected under the circumstances. Thus our poor young Roman. 
izer got a bad fall by trying the old experiment of sitting on two stools, and was little 
pitied by the righful occupants of either. Nothing disheartened, though with some 
sense of not being fairly or kindly treated, Mr. McLeod, having resolved on becoming 
a Catholic, went abroad to cut asunder old associations, and at Neufchatel, in Switzer- 
land, had the happiness to be received into the Church on the same day (by a happy 
coincidence) on which his friends Dr. Forbes and Mr. Preston were confirmed in New 
York. It was in Switzerland that he composed those rare pictures of the Catholic 
Cantons which give value to Pynnshurst, a book which lacks unity and dignity of plan, 
but which is full of fine details. He published this work on his return, and soon after an 
admirable translation of Chasles on American Manners and Literature, the misfortune of 
which was that the original was a superficial affair, the crfticisms in which gave mortal 
offence to some of our principal literati, who marked the translator in consequence, 
Next, McLeod wrote his best work yet, — The Life of Walter Scott, and not only his 
best, but the best biography of the Scottish novelist that we possess. The literary 
press have almost unanimously applauded the dramatic fire and genial spirit of this Life, 
which has the rush of a novel, and the pathos and unconscious moral of a tragedy. 
The last of McLeod’s productions is that whose title we prefix to this sketch. It isa 
story designed to show the evils of secret societies, but it is not well put together with 
that view; the first part, which is in itself richly humorous, not bearing on the point at 
all. The blood-stone, on which the plot depends or ought to depend, is just nothing; 
it is introduced too late in the narrative; it is insignificant in itself; it does not, like 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter (from which the idea seems borrowed), burn along the pages, 
concentrating in itself, as a sort of sacramental symbol of the misery and crime treated of, 
all the most poignant interest of both. In spite of these faults, the story enchains the 
the reader, and the closing chapters exhibit that power of rushing, breathless narrative 
for which the writer is distinguished. 


3. Curist1an Progress: by John Angell James. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 

This little volume is perhaps as good an incentive, and as useful a guide to the 
*‘anxious enquirer after salvation,”’ as can be furnished by one whose own spiritual 
compass is furnished with an unmagnetized needle, and whose pole-star is a Will o’the 


Wisp. 


4. Minnesota anv 1Ts Resources: by J. W. Bond. New York: Redfield: Isa 
perfect store-house of facts and details respecting Minnesota, written in the ener- 
getic and glowing style peculiar to the West, but very imperfectly methodized. Catho- 
lic emigrants (or im-migrants, if you please) will feel a peculiar interest in this fine, 
healthful, fertile territory, which was first penetrated by our missionaries, and where 
our religion still flourishes. 


+ 5. Lire mw rae Camp, tHe Mission anp THE Zenana, by Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. 
New York : Redfield, 2 vols: Is like any other gossiping book of Oriental travels, 
written by a clever, observant woman, with a turn for description, and a pretty, femi- 
nine conversational style. The authoress, who is an officer’s wife, writes like an ex- 
missionary of some “ evangelical’? Protestant denomination, and never misses, among 
her life-like pictures of Indian beauties, and kiosks, and picturesque customs, a hit at 
what she, of course, calls ‘‘ Romanism.”’ 


6. CLovernook, Second Series : by Alice Carey. New York: Redfield. 

We never read Clovernook, first series, but we should be obliged to Mr. Redfield if 
he would send it to us. It is one compensation for the bore of reading a heap of trash 
in order to make up one’s literary notices, that one comes now and then upon a real 
gem that one would have never seen otherwise. Such a gem is Clovernook, second series. 
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It is a book that we can heartily recommend to our readers, as the best and most de- 
lightful specimen of a collection of short tales, by a Protestant pen, that they can easily 
find. We confess that the supernatural element is almost wholly absent ; grace and its 
mystic channels are pretty much ignored ; human, natural virtue and earthly happiness 
or suffering are the theme of Miss Carey’s exquisitely-told stories; but in a Protest- 
ant writer the negative merit of not contradicting supernatural religion, or actively mis- 
representing it, is all that we can reasonably look for, and a great deal more than we 
commonly find. Keen observation, not only of manners in country places, but of the 
inner differences of character, that manners do but betray, quiet humor, pathos, tender- 
ness, a pure instructive moral, and above all, a gift of description rivalling the pencil of 
Claude—a poetical power of so painting familiar natural scenes and objects, that they 
must for ever after possess a moral interest and a charm for the imagination, all united with 
astyle of rare simplicity and unaffectedness that breathes conscious superiority in every 
line, — these are the traits that have surprised and delighted usin Alice Carey. 

It is with particular satisfaction we notice the unexaggerated tone and minute fidelity 
of her portraitures ; her best characters have just the weakness they ought to have ; the 
worst have the one redeeming charm, that every tlting human has for those who are 
conscious of humanity. She makes admirable use of common incidents. She has an 
eye—a womanly eye — for the good looks and more picturesque dispositions and habit- 
udes of young men ;— i. e. of plain, simple country youths in their shirt sleeves, and 
with their sweaty brows ; it is a pleasing trait, that makes us feel it is a real, natural, 
unaffected woman whose book we are reading ; and with the power that such a one only 
can possess, she draws the very inmost character of her own sex in light, bold, truthful 
outlines. The lady authors of our country are a perfect galaxy, and Alice Carey is one 
of the brightest and distinctest stars that stud it. 

The following passage, which we take to be a description of Cincinnati, may serve as 
a specimen of her manner :— 


‘**T cannot choose but pause andsurvey the picture : the Kentucky shore is all hidden 
with mist, so that I try in vain to see the young cities of which the sloping suburbs are 
washed by the Ohio, river of beauty! except here and there the gleam of a white wall, 
or a dense column of smoke that rises through the silver mist from hot furnaces where 
swart labor drives the thrifty trades, speeding the march to elegance and wealth. I 
cannot see the blue green nor the golden green of the oat and wheat fields, that lie beyond 
these infant cities, nor the dark ridge of woods that folds its hem of shadows along their 
borders, for all day yesterday fell one of those rains that would seem to exhaust the 
clouds of the deepest skies, and the soaked earth this morning sends up its coal-scented 
and unwholesome fogs, obscuring the lovely picture that would else present itself. 

“I can only guess where the garrison is. f cout not hear 


‘ The sullen cry of the sentinel,’ 


even if the time of challenge were not passed —though long before the sunrise I woke 
to the music of the reveille, that comes morn after morn floating over the waters and 
through the crimson daybreak, to chase the dream from my pillow. Faintly I discern 
the observatory crowning the summit of the mount above me, and see more distinctly 
at its base the red bricks of St. Philomena, and more plainly still the brown iron and 
glittering brass of its uplifted spire, with the sorrowful beauty of the cross over all ; 
while midway between me and the white shining of the tower of the cathedral, away to- 
ward the evening star, I catch the dark outline of St. Xavier. 

‘*‘ Beautiful! As I said, I cannot choose but pause and gaze. And now, the mists are 
lifting more and more, and the sunshine comes dropping down through their sombre 
folds to the damp ground. 

“Growing, on the view, into familiar shapes, comes out point after point of the land- 
scape —'towers and temples, and forest and orchard trees, and meadow-land — the marts 
of traffic and the homes of men ; and among these last there is one, very pretty, and 
whose inmates, as you guess from the cream-white walls, overrun with clematis and 
jasmine, and the clambering stalks of roses, are not devoid of some simple refinement 
of taste from which an inference of their happiness may be drawn —for the things we 
feel are exhibited in the things we do. 

**The white-pebbled walk, leading from the gate to the doorway, is edged with close 
miniature pyramids of box, and the smoothly-shaven sward is shadowed by various 
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bushes and flowers, and the gold velvet of the dandelion shines wherever it will, from 
the fence close beneath the window, sending up its bitter fragrance out of dew, while 
sheaves of green phlox stand here and there, which in their time will be topped with 
crimson blossoms. 

*‘ The windows are hung with snowy curtains, and in one that fronts the sun, is hung 
a bird-cage, with an inmate chattering as wildly as though his wings were free. A blue 
wreath of smoke, pleasantly suggestive, is curling upwards just now, and drifting south- 
ward from the tall kitchen chimney, and Jenny Mitchel, the young housewife, as] 
guess, is baking pies. Nothing becomes her chubby hands so well as the moulding of 
pastry, and her cheerful singing, if we were near enough to hear it, would attest that 
nothing makes her more happy. And well may she sing and be happy, for the rosy- 
faced baby sits up in his white willow cradle, and crows back to her lullaby ; and by 
and by the honest husband will come from healthful labor, and her handiwork in flour 
and fruit, and sugar and spice, will be sure of due appreciation and praise. 





** Nowhere among all the suburban gardens of this basin rimmed with hills, peeps from 
beneath its sheltering trees a cozier home. They are plain and common-sense people 
who dwell here, vexed with no indistinct yearnings for the far off and the unattained — 
weighed down with no false appreciation, blind to all good that is not best — oppressed | 
with no misanthropic fancies about the world —nor yet affected with spasmodic de- | 
cisions that their great enemy should not wholly baffle them ; no! the great world cares | 
nothing about them, and they as little for the great world, which has no power by its 
indifference to wound the heart of either, even for a moment. Helph. Randall, the 
sturdy blacksmith, whose forge is aglow before the sunrise, and rosy-cheeked Jenny, 
his blue-eyed wife, though she sometimes remembers the shamrock om sighs, have no 
such pains concealed.” 


The beauty of such passages is not of style merely, but of thought — healthy thought, 
too, worth pounds of the rigmarole that is usually put off upon us for sentiment. 


7. Lorenzo Benoni, on PassaGes 1n THE Lire or AN Iraian. Redfield, New York. 

12mo.,pp. 380. 

Tus book has made a certain sensation in England, owing in part to the surprise fet 
at the purity of the English style in what is understood to be wholly the work of a 
Italian. It is interesting as a picture of middling life in the north of Italy, and indeed 
it is rather difficult, in perusing it, to make out how much is fiction and how much nar 
rative of real events. If it is to be considered as a tale, it lacks unity, concentration, 
and moral purpose; if as the story of a real life, under merely fictitious names, it is too 
dramatically managed to inspire a conviction of its truth. The close of the volume is 
weak, wanting in conciseness, rapidity, and real interest. There is no situation in fact, 
and the passions involved are too faint and pale to win our sympathy. A sort of 
moonlight unreality flickers over the whole story of Benoni’s escape from Piedmont 
and safe arrival in France; we feel little concern for his safety, and would almost like to 
see him in the hands of the police in order to deepen a little the emotion of the narrative. 
But the earlier portions — the description of an Italian College, of the university life, 
and of Lorenzo’s very innocent and foolish love affair with Lilla—are marked by great 
naturalness and simplicity. 

As for the general drift of the book, it commands in some respects our sympathy, 
because we have a strong attachment to liberty, and most heartily wish that the Italians 
in general, and Piedmont in particular, might enjoy that great blessing. But regarding 
political conspiracies as the very worst and most unlikely means of attaining liberty, 
and moreover as a criminal means, and as the very height of presumption and _ reckless 
audacity on the part of those inflated individuals who undertake in that manner 10 
reform the governments under which God’s Providence has placed them, we must cot 
demn Signor Lorenzo Benoni and his companions, for hot-brained, presumptuous, sell 
willed, guilty fools, who richly deserved their several fates of imprisonment, exile and 
death. 

The points in regard to the action of the Church, on which the author touches, are 
treated throughout in an irreligious and infidel spirit. He retails some of the stale, re 
futed slanders against the illustrious Society of Jesus — the veritable bug-bear of the 
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Italian pseudo-liberals, of whom he is one; and altogether the book in that respect is 
so nicely suited to the latitude of England, that we cannet avoid the suspicion that it 
has been made up with a shrewd eye to the market. 

We should not have honored this Mazzinian story with so extended a notice but for 
two things: the candor with which the hero, or the author, relates his own foibles, and 
the purity (before alluded to) of the love part, a trait so characteristic of that Catholic 
Italy, to which by education and involuntary sentiment the author after all belongs, and 
contrasting so agreeably with the filthy amours that defile the confessions and autobio- 
graphies of the French and German infidel schools. Truly, however, the author betrays 
here no little vanity; the only ladies introduced are all deeply in love with him, without 
any overtures on his part; and whether it be the lovely young marchesa d’Anfo, or the 
simple servant girl Santina, contrive to break their hearts on the flinty rock of his 
philosophical indifference. On the score of his supposed favor with the fair, there is 
evidently a soft spot in Signor Ruffini. 


8. Tue Jew or Verona. 2vols. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 


Atrnoven this book has been already noticed in the Metropolitan, yet having been 
presented by the publishers with a beautiful copy, we feel at liberty to pronounce our 
opinion upon its merits. 

We have been very much interested in it, less as a novel perhaps than as a history. 
Asa novel, as the story of Aser the Jew and the young Roman girl to whom he was 
attached, it is rather wanting in unity. There is indeed a thread running through it, 
but there are a dozen or so loose flying ends, some of which have no connection what- 
ever with the main narrative, and do not pretend to have, others of which are 
connected indeed, but so slightly that one hardly perceives it. There are also several 
accounts of particular battles, which, if given by Father Bresciani himself in the 
due course of the narrative, would have been most thrilling and exciting, but which 
by being detached from the history, taken out of their places, and, long after the 
event, put into the mouth of one or another of the characters, have been somewhat 
injured. From the preponderance of the revolutionary and secret society element 
it comes to pass that one feels a thousand times as much interest in the greatly 
maligned and most gentle King of Naples as in the Jew hero, and one is far more ex- 
cited about the career and fate of Babette than about the sorrows and disappointments 
of Alisa. 

But as a veritable history of the Italian revolutions of 1846 to 49, nothing could be 
more absorbing and exciting, and as an unfolding of the mysteries and workings of 
the secret societies, it is intensely interesting, far more so than an ordinary novel. 
The revolution and the secret societies are the real hero and heroine, whose fortunes 
give an eager, breathless interest even to the most detached of the historiettes, and from 
their connection with which even the dullest characters derive a life and charm; while 
the historical personages, the Pope, Count Rossi, Radetzki, Charles Albert —for these 
our sympathies and enthusiasm are as much excited as if we were reading for the first 
time in our lives “¢ The Scottish Chiefs,” or “‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw.”” Nor is it easy 
to say how desirable it is to give such a work, especially at the present time, as wide 
and extensive a circulation as possible, containing as it does, in the most interesting 
shape, the truth on that very point where the cruelest falsehoods are circulated with 
unparalleled malice and industry, to the injury of our holy religion, threatening the per- 
sonal safety of our bishops and clergy, and fostering the bitterest prejudice against the 
very name of Catholic. 


9. Toe Merropouitan Carnotic Atmanac For 1854. Baltimore: published by 
Fielding Lucas, Jr. 
None but those whe have ever had to compile statistical tables know the difficulty 
of making them accurate. We, for our part, are no judges of the accuracy attained by 
the Catholic Almanac, to which we ourselves are obliged to have recourse for every kind 
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of information we want in regard to the statistics of the Church. If it is not perfect, we 
doubt if those who eriticize it would be able to produce a better. After all is said, the 
Almanac contains a mass of information in regard to Catholicity in the United States, 
which if it does not absolutely exhaust the subject, as far as lies within almanac-scope, 
comes very near it; and thearrangement is perhaps as good ascan be, to combine conden- 
sation and clearness, An interesting feature to us is the Biographical notice given almost 
every year. This fairly belongs to the statistics of the Church, as noting by at leasta 
single specimen, that full harvest of sanctity which she annually pours, ripe and reaped, 
into the celestial garner, and for the sake of which all her machinery of dioceses, hier- 
archy, orders, communities and schools alone exists. 


10. Purnam for January, is upon the whole a fine number. Washington’s Early Days 
by Mrs. Krrgxanp, illustrated by three of Darley’s most spirited designs, is obviously 
an idea taken from Abbott’s Napoleon in Harper’s, and has such merit as the imitation 
of a great artist (which Abbott is) by a most accomplished and clever woman can have. 
The adaptation suits the nationality to which Putnam’s Monthly pretends, and not less 
the pen of Mrs. Kirkland, which, unlike that of some lady writers, tells us at every 
stroke that it is wielded by a woman, a wife and a mother, and an American all three. 
The continuation of New York daguerreolyped does justice to the neglected beauty of the 
City Hall in that city. The writer seems not aware that this almost perfect specimen 
of the French palatial style, was copied (except the economies of stone) from a palace 
in Holland, and if our memory serves us right, at the Hague. Joan d’/frc is a well 
written sketch of the maiden and miraculous deliverer of France, by one of the new 
historical school, which does not deny the reality of visions and inspirations, but treats 
them as purely subjective facts, and accounts for them by natural, psychological causes. 
We do not feel called upon to controvert the theory in this instance, although we do 
not accept it; but we cannot help noticing such expressions as ‘‘ the prevalent Mary- 
worship,”’ and “ the seeds of religious liberty which Luther afterwards planted broad- 
cast among the nations,”’ simply as proving our assertion that these so-called * secular” 
magazines, are, relatively to us Catholics, strictly sectarian. Aurum potabile is a fine 
Anacreontic poem; The Conqueror’s Grave adds another leaf to a laurel garland which 
will preserve its dark, glossy greenness while our language lasts. There are some other 
clever magazine articles quite worthy of our notice, had we room. We ‘have only 

» space or rather wil? to advert to the notice of McLrop’s Blood-stone, by the great Swar- 
Leryow himself, as we should judge. Why so savage,O Snarleyyow? O our poor 
friend McLeod! with that ‘*dog-fiend ’’ at thy literary, humoristic throat! If thou 
scapest, foaming, mangled, and half-strangled, it will be to die hereafter of witty-phobia. 
Why do you say that McLeod’s humor is ‘‘ thin,’ Snarleyyow? Thine, wiry barker! 
is thin and acrid too;—a very acrid humor, and needing to be softened by mucilaginous 
drinks, (if thou art not afraid to drink). We had a dog once who used to bark witk 
preposterous fury at every log and stone by the wayside, as he accompanied the wagor 
on its rural journeys, as if some harmless mink or coon had a hole underneath, when 
there was nothing of the kind. Evidently Putnam’s dog-fiend, our old familiar ‘* Snar- 
leyyow,”’ imagines to himself “ Romanism ”’ hidden under the blood-stone, and makes 
it a duty to bark thus fiercely. 


11. Brownson’s Review for January is one of the best numbers yet issued, and im- 
presses us strongly with the feeling that whether as Americans or as Catholics we have 
reason to be proud of our Quarterly. The first article, Uncle Jack and his Nephew, 
proves that if the author had only turned his hand to it, he might have shone as a de- 
scriptive novelist. You might fancy it the opening of some vivid tale. In the natural 
and well sustained conversations which follow, we have the old doctrine of the Review 
touching civil and political fiberty, made almost 2 novelty by the fresh and vigorous 
manner in which it is handled; nor can we sufficiently thank Mr. Brownson for so 
clearly explaining and proving those principles which at the present moment it is a 
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matter of life and death for us to understand. The second article, Schools of Philosophy, 
undertakes to explain and reconcile the points at issue between the ontologists (Giober- 
tianists), and the psychologists or scholastics. The latter, the Reviewer admits, have 
St. Thomas and the modern Saints and Doctors on their side ; the former, he thinks, 
may claim St. Augustine, St. Anselm, and the early fathers generally. There never 
was anything more gallant and knightly in controversy than the way in which Mr. B. 
fights, in this article, the cause of the ontologists. He overwhelms the scholastics with 
his logic; the brilliancy and rapidity of his dialectic thrusts dazzle the eye of the beholder 
of the conflict; he boldly wrests from the hand of the prince of logic his own weapon 
and transfixes him and his system upon it. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
article arrests universal attention. Possibly, a new era in philosophy may be at hand, 
in which the systems for centuries taught in the Church shall be laid aside as useless 
lumber; but it is well to bear in mind, meanwhile, that what the Reviewer calls the 
scholastic theory is actually in possession; it is not admitted yet that we see God by 
rational sight, i, e, intuition; that God is not per se notus is a dictum of St. Thomas at 
present enthroned in the schools. Ontology, therefore, is a paradox, till it is proved; 
and the ontologist should not be surprised, or complain, if, as a paradox, it is attacked 

with the weapons of satire and ridicule, or if some (old fogies haply) suspect it of being 
not only apa dogay but erepx diéz. It appears from this brilliant and perspicuous article 
(what we never doubted) that Mr. Brownson is really an ontologist in the strict sense; 
one sentence is conclusive on that point, where he denies an ens logicum (in other words, 

the created light of reason as the medium of cognition), and declares that God’s “ intel- 

ligible light, indistinguishable from Him, is the only medium between the cognitive 

faculty and its object, that can be asserted or conceived.”” And again ‘* we stand face to 

face with reality, whether corporeal or incorporeal, spiritual or material, intelligible or 

sensible, with nothing but the intelligible light of God between as the medium of both 

intelligible and sensible cognition.”” Mr. Brownson thinks he escapes Pantheism, or 

rather nihilism (the alleged logical ultimum of ontology), by asserting the synthetic 

character of the primary intuition, as including necessary and contingent being, God 

and creature, in one obscure cognition. The contents of this intuition, according to 

him, are afterwards analytically distinguished in reflection, by the aid of language, 

which, agreeably to the system of the ontologists, is the indispensable symbol, and 

sensible sign or representative of the intelligible, without which sign we cannot reflect, 

and of course cannot reason. Language is the necessary instrument of reflection and 

reasoning, as algebra is that of the higher calculus. 

It is rather a curious thing connected with the doctrine of this system about language, 
that all human language is inconsistent with it. For example, what is more com- 
mon than to speak of the abstract necessity of a thing, and yet, as Mr. Brownson 
observes, an abstract necessity, —a mere ens logicum— is nothing at all, and cannot 
therefore be an object of cognition, for the mind sees nothing but realities ; and there- 
fore when it imagines it is thinking of an abstract necessity, is really seeing the neces- 
sary being, i.e. God. It will be necessary, if the ontological doctrine obtains, to make 
agood many changes in the way we are accustomed to express ourselves. Thus we 
commonly speak as if in our judgments (or rather, to be accurate) our propositions, the 
copula was the substantive verb —to be: thus, ‘‘ Peter is a man;’’ “‘ This is a hat;” 
“ All men are sinners;’’ and it is, as it were, ingrained into us, that the first movement 
of thought is the perception of this equality between terms; but no! it appears that the 
true copula is the verb creat, and the real formula of every judgment is this— Ens creat 
eristentias ; so that, for instance, in the first synthetic judgment a-priori, which is the 
learned way to express what takes place when a baby tumbling over the carpet says to 
itself ** This is the leg of a table,””—no, that is not what it says, but, distinguishing for 
the first time, though in the confused way peculiar to babies, subject and object, it 
says, or rather it sees, “‘ Ens creat existentias, Being creates existences, the Necessary 
Being places ad extra this contingent leg of a table.”’ 
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This sounds absurd, we confess, and yet it appears that it is capable of proof. And 
it is from want -of knowing it that St. Thomas and all those subtle schoolmen who 
followed him, and Mr. Brownson’s learned opponents at this time in France and Italy, 
the modern schoolmen, have never been able to get out of the vicious Peripatetic circle, 
whereby they assume partieulars in order to get universals, and then from the universals 
prove their particulars. To avoid this circle, the ontologist — not the bastard ontologist, 
who, according to Mr. Brownson, is impaled on the other horn of the dilemma —the real 
ontologist cuts the Gordian knot, and assumes both particulars and universals, and 
proves neither. This is the eclectic solution proposed by the Reviewer, which is to 
reconcile both parties by showing them that they were both right and both wrong. 

The essential peculiarity of the ontological view is the denial of the mundus logicus, 
of an ens logicum, or rather, of the created light of reason as the medium by which we 
know and apprehend every intelligible reality in the present life. There is no such 
medium, says Mr. Brownson, expressing the ontological doctrine with that admirable 
lucidity and force which distinguish his style, and which render this article in particular 
so captivating, ‘‘ we stand face to face with reality. ‘To intellectual vision as to ex- 
ternal, there are necessary the intellect, the object, and the light. As to the purely in- 
telligible, Being, it is intelligible per se, by its own light, and a mediating light distinct 
from the mind and the object is needed only in apprehending existences, and the light 
by which we see these is the same Divine light of Being, diffused over them by the 
Divine creative act.”* 

Nothing can be more beautifully expressed ; it is a thousand pities that consciousness 
appears to deny the fact asserted, and that universal language, the incorruptible witness 
of universal consciousness, asserts the direct contrary ; to wit, that there is a medi- 
ating light, not distinct from the mind indeed, but inherent in it, the created light of 
reason, in virtue of which we do perceive entia logica, and through them reach the ob- 
jective realities, the entia realia, to which they correspond. To take the instance se- 
lected by Mr. Brownson, if any thing seems certain in consciousness, it is that we have 
the notion of logical necessity ; but says he, ‘‘ the abstract apart from the concrete isa 
mere nullity, and no object of thought. Surely the necessity must be either something 
or nothing. If nothing, it is nothing, can do nothing, and nothing can be made of it. 
lf something, it is either absolute being, or created existence, for created existence is 
the only medium between absolute being and nothing. It cannot be created existence, 
for that would imply a contradiction in terms, and because creation is, on the part of 
God, a free, not a necessary act. Then it must be absolute being. Then it is God, 
and then whoever apprehends necessity apprehends God.” To which it may be briefly 
answered by the scholastics, that necessity as an ens logicum, is simply the thought, 
idea, pensée necessity, and is an act or product of the created mind as a second cause. 
The notion exists ; it is a thought or process of the created intelligence, which, in its 
judgment respecting the objects of sense, perceives them as really existing in the con- 
dition of contingency, which again implies necessity, of course, (that is not denied), as 
its logical contradictory. Between this thought — this created light — this activity of a 
second cause — and God, the distance is as great as between Heaven and earth. How 
is this gulf bridged over? The answer of the scholastic is that of Mr. Brownson 
himself, when he comes to explain himself ;—it is first by faith which reveals God, 
then by reasoning which proves that he must exist, proves it from the things which are 
made. How then do they differ? In this, that Mr. Brownson teaches that the first 
synthetic judgment is an actual vision of God creating the contingent existence, while 
the scholastic holds that the mind in that judgment sees nothing but the contingent ex- 
istence, in the light of its own creaturely reason or thought. 

It may be thought that these are mere idle speculations, of no practical moment, but 
surely they are not. Mr. Brownson’s primum philosophicum is the avowed basis of his 
logic, and so of his whole system considered as science. He himself has abundantly 
proved that Pantheism and Atheism are the threatening systems of the age, with which 
the battle of faith has to be waged, and it cannot therefore be other than a matter of the 
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highest importance to settle the logical, and consequently the philosophical basis on 
which we must rest in our attempts at their scientific destruction, or what amounts to 
the same thing, in the scientific proof that there is a God, and that He createp the world. 
Are we, as the ontologists affirm, spectators of the creative act? Do we see God creating the 
world? Is that vision the primary fact in the intellectual sphere? In short, is that which 
is undoubtedly first in the order of facts, the first also in the order of our intelligence? Ina 
future number we shall lay before our readers the masterly analysis and refutation of On- 
tology now publishing in the Civiltd Cattolica ; meanwhile we may observe that if Mr. 
Brownson’s present article fail in convincing his learned opponents abroad, it cannot fail 
of commanding their respect for his logical subtilty, his metaphysical acumen, his learn- 
ing, and above all his undaunted courage. The Third article, on the case of Martin 
Koszta, is a merciless exposure of the fallacies of our illustrious Secretary of State. 
The Fourth, ‘* You go too far,” is a warm assertion of the so-called indirect Temporal 
Power of the Popes, and an attack on the doctrine put forth or implied in the work of 
M. Gossexin on, that subject. An article in reply to it, from one of the most distin- 
guished pens in the country, was received too late for insertion in the present number, 
but will appear in the Metropolitan for March. The Fifth and concluding article of the 
Review, on Hillard’s Italy, expresses in a very beautiful manner a multitude of thoughts 
which have often burned within us when reading such books, and intolerably long as 
this notice already is, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting the following 
at present timely passage :— 

* But leaving England out of view, would you attempt to reform the Italian govern- 
ments after the American model? Can you doit? Are the habits, the manners, the 
customs, the tastes, the exterior or the interior life of the Italian people, such as demand or 
are suited to democratic institutions? What would be the effect of introducing monarch- 
ical and aristocratic institutions in the United States? They could not be introduced, 
for the whole genius, life, and energy of the people are opposed to them; and if they 
could be, they would prove the destruction of all that constitutes the glory and happiness 
of the country. So would it be with regard to the introduction of democratic institutions 
into Italy. Classic and poetic Italy would disappear, her glorious privilege as the home 
of religion, of art, and science would be sacrificed. She would lose her relish for simple, 
innocent amusements, her sunshiny face, and her light and joyous heart; her peasantry, 
all their amiable traits, their simple-mindedness, their hospitality, their animation, their 
bounding spirits, and their honest virtues. It would be worse for her than a Vandal, 
Gothic, or Hunnish invasion. Gloom would rest upon her brow, and carking care 
would gnaw at her heart. American institutions are not fitted for her, and she could 
not live under them. 4 _ —— . 

‘No, you cannot benefit Italy by attempting to Anglicize or Americanize her institu- 
tions. ould you serve her, and make her some slight return for the instruction and 
pleasure you receive from visiting her classic land, permit her to retain her spiritual and 
ideal civilization, to devote herself to art, to science, to the elevation and embellishment of life, 
under the patronage of those time-honored governments which took their forms, and receive 
their inspiration and their institutions, from the light of the Catholic religion, and have grown 
up under the fostering and directing hand of the Church of God. In proportion as you 
weaken her faith, revive in her bosom a longing desire for ancient Pagan or modern 
English and American material civilization, purchased as it is by such a sacrifice of all 
the graces and charms of existence, and at so great a wear and tear of conscience, you 
strike at her chief glory, rob her of her birthright and her noble heritage, and render 
her mean, miserable and contemptible.” 


In fine, whether you agree with Brownson’s Review, or differ from it in points, it is 
undeniable that its perusal gives a healthy and delightful succussion to the mind, and is 
in fact, the greatest intellectual treat this country affords. 


P. S. Since the above was in type we have received from the author of the reply to 
Mr. Brownson on the Power of the Popes therein mentioned, a request to insert the fol- 
lowing short notice in the present number. 


12. Brownson on tHe Power or tHE Pores. 
In several late numbers of the Review Mr. Brownson has undertaken to explain the 
relation of the Spiritual and Temporal orders. With the greater part of what he says 
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we entirely agree, but we regret to see that he seems determined to revive the question 
of the so-called indirect Temporal Power of the Popes. We do not, of course, refer 
to the temporal power which they possess in the Roman States, nor to any which they 
may acquire elsewhere over kings or states as events unfold themselves, but to the right 
of deposing kings, or disposing of the temporal affairs of states, for any real or sup- 
posed spiritual necessity, which is claimed for them as inherent to the Pontifical office, 
If any maxim in which faith is not concerned could be thought settled among the Catho- 
lies of this country, and of the countries at least from which Catholics come to this; 


if on any point they gave pledges of adhering firmly to a given doctrine to which their | 
faith did not bind them; we think it is this very point regarding the Temporal Power | 


of the Popes, and the maxim, to say the least, of not asserting it as a necessary part 
of the Papal prerogative. 

Our first writers defend the Popes and their action in the Middle Ages, while they 
deny the existence of this power. It has been denied by the Catholics of England 


from the beginning. Brownson himself tells us that they denied it in the reign of Eliz- | 


abeth, and he might have added that they denied it at the stake where they were about 
to suffer for the faith, When emancipation was sought, all the Catholics in England 
and Ireland offered themselves to deny it, and they now deny it on their oath whenever 
they swear allegiance to the crown. That oath is taken by every professor and student 
in Maynooth College; it has been taken by the bulk of the bishops and clergy in both 
Islands, and when first proposed was approved by all. The Holy See itself, which 
had condemned other formulas that seemed to touch on its real prerogatives, never 
uttered the slightest disapprobation of this, and has not unfrequently given unequiy- 
ocal marks of its approbation of the faith of those who had taken it. 

This power is openly denied in every part of the Continent, without the least cen- 
sure; every work of note written in this century, and popular in the best portions of 
the Church, either expressly denies it, or is based on the supposition that it is un- 
founded. 

Rome itself, on the other hand, is silent. No work is ever written within its walls 
to defend it, nor are its professors in the habit of teaching it in their chairs. We have 
the best reason for believing that this question is now never agitated in the Roman 
schools of theology themselves. 

We think it, therefore, as unfounded as it is out of character for a Catholic writer 
to say or to insinuate that silence on this subject is the result of pusillanimity, or that 
the doctrine itself which he impugns can owe its origin only to a desire to pander to 
worldly power. Such a charge necessarily falls on the Holy See itself, which is at 
least silent, and on men whose labors, whose virtues, whose sufferings, and whose 
faith are praised in all the churches, and should have shielded them from such impu- 
tations. 

Boldness has its limits. That which goes so far as we have stated can only proceed 
from a wisdom that is ‘ more wise than it behoveth to be wise,”’ that is not ‘* wise unto 
sobriety.”” It can only serve to discredit, as it did before, the more moderate and sound 
principles with which it is associated. This is a result which we should much regret in 
the case of one whom we esteem so highly as Mr. Brownson. 


Co Correspondents. 


Several interesting articles are crowded out this month; others are marked for inser- 
tion, and will appear in the March number. The Eprror’s Tasxe is also crowded out. 
The entertainment provided was more than the longest extension of table and most 
compact arrangement of dishes would allow to be served. 
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Hecord of Events. 


To January 15, 1854. 





I. Arrarrs oF THE CaTHoLic CHURCH. 


Tue principal points of interest this month are, abroad, the persecutions in Ger- 
many; and at home, the insults offered to the Nuncio, Mgr. Bedini, at Cincin- 


nati and other places. 


Rome: 1. Discourse of the Holy Father in the Forum. —2. Ordinations by Cardinal Wise- 
man, and new dignity conferred on his Eminence. — 3. Papal Consistory and Allocution. 


1. On the 6th Nov. the image called in Rome the Most Holy Crucifix was carried back 
from St. Charles Borromeo’s in the Corso to its own church in the Campo Vaccino. 
The procession and accompanying crowds were enormous. The holy and venerated 
image was received at the portal of the church by the Holy Father himself, attended 
by the Cardinal Vicar and surrounded by his court. The Univers says, ‘‘ As soon as 
the holy image of the Saviour appeared in the Forum, the Holy Father came forward 
upon the steps of the church to receive it, and when it had arrived at the foot of the 
stairs of the church of St. Luke, some paces distant from the landing, where the Pope 
stood in rochet, stole and mozetta of red velvet, he bowed before the Holy Crucifix and 
affectionately reverenced it. Then, as soon as the sound of the bells and the voices of 
the crowd had ceased, he made the sign of the cross, and with that sonorous and pene- 
trating voice which God has given him, commenced one of those homilies of which the 
Popes and the Fathers of the first ages have left us such magnificent models.’? The 
Civilté Cattolica gives a brief analysis of this discourse, which could of course be heard 
by only the nearer portion of the immense throng filling the Campo Vaccino. It was 
drawn from the parable of the sower, and exhibited in impressive terms the woes 
threatened against the enemies who sowed cockle in the Lord’s vineyard with a special 
allusion to the scandals and disorders of the present day. ‘‘ Pius I[X,”’ says the cor- 
respondent of the Univers, ‘‘ is gifted with a rare eloquence. Think what must have 
been the power of that simple but elevated discourse; sweet, although strong and ener- 
getic; and to form an idea of it, place yourselves with me on the acclivity which 
covers the arch of Severus and the excavations of the Forum; imagine the immense 
multitude filling the parallelogram formed by the churches of St. Luke, St. Adrian, Sts. 
Cosmas and Damianus, the Arch of Titus, the walls of the Cesars, the church of St. 
Mary Liberatrix, and thence mounting the long ascent of the Capitol to the Tabulari- 
um and the rock of Tarquin; see that sea of heads enclosed between the triumphal arches 
of Septimius Severus and of Titus, the ruins of the temples of Antonine and Faustinus, 
of Romulus and Remus, and the remains of the palace of the Cesars, and out of which 


‘rise up, like the masts of ships sunk in the waves, the solitary pillar of Phocas, the 


vaunted columns of the Grecostasis, the six Doric columns of the temple of Vespasian, 
and the three Corinthian columns of the temple of Jupiter Tonans, and closed by the 
summit of the gigantic ruins of the Colosseum, the Roman campanile of St. Francis, 
and the mountains of Latium: these were the aisles of the immense temple! this was 
the auditory! the pulpit is the stair of the church of St. Joseph; it is placed above the 
Mamertine prison, whence the apostles Peter and Paul came forth in the 66th year of 
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the Christian era, to die, the one upon a cross after the example of His Master, the 
other by the stroke of a sword; it is at the foot of the Roman Capitol, it is in front of 
the tribune where Cicero and Cicero harangued; it is two steps from the way of triumph 
where the conquerors of the world passed. And the preacher is the 259th successor of 
the Prince of the Apostles, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, the spiritual father and chief of 
200 millions of Catholics; he who opens and shuts the gates of heaven; the most au- 
gust personage in the world; of whom every creature that is baptized thinks itself happy 
to kiss the feet and to receive the benediction! ’*— At the end of his discourse the Pope 
gave his benediction first from the step of the church, and again from the brow of the 
Capitoline hill; he returned then to the Quirinal, and the crowds to their homes, while 
the confraternities made the streets of Rome re-echo with hymns in honor of the cross, 
2. Cardinal Wiseman held his winter ordination at Rome, and conferred the priest- 
hood on the Rev. F. Hines, and the Rev. J. Hawksworth; the deaconship on the Rey, 
MM. Cruikshank, Cudden, Fitzgerald, and Ruskell; the subdeaconship on the Rey, 


MM. Brown and Windeyer; all of the English college. Minor orders were conferred | 


on the Rev. MM. Drinkwater, Graham, E. Howard, J. Wynne, and W.{Bodley. His 
Eminence had been preaching in Rome on the conversion of England, and stated that 
more conversions to the Catholic faith had taken place in that country in the}last ten 
years than defections from it in the three preceding centuries. His Holiness has been 
pleased to admit His Eminence among the Most Reverend (Reverendissimi) Cardinals 
who compose the Holy Congregation of the Immunity. 

3. On the 19th Dec. (latest date) the Holy Father held a Consistory in the Vatican, at 
which he pronounced an Allocution which is supposed to have related to theaffairs of Ba- 
den, and created Mgr. Joachim Pecchi, Bishop of Perugia, a Cardinal-presbyter of the 
H.R.C. He likewise reserved a cardinal in peito, and proposed the following churches: 

The metropolitan church of Pisa, for His Eminence Cardinal Come Corsi, transferred 
from the cathedral church of Jesi. 

The cathedral churches of Terracina, Piperno, and Segge, for Mgr. Nicholas Bedini, 
Roman Priest, Privy Chamberlain to His Holiness, Examiner of Clergy, Rector of 
the Roman Pontifical Seminary and Doctor in Theology. 

The cathedral church of Bergamo, for the Rev. P. L. Speranza, Priest of the diocese 
of Bergamo, Pro Synodal Examiner and Penitentiary Canon of that cathedral. 

The cathedral church of Madigliana, newly created, for the Rev. M. Melini. 

The pallium was finally asked from His Holiness for the metropolitan church of Pisa. 


Germany: 1. Affairs of Baden. —2. Persecution commenced in Nassau. 


1. In Baden the persecution continued up to the latest dates.—Priests were dragged 
from their church-doors to prison for daring to publish the Archbishop’s mandate; the 
press is not allowed to circulate any intelligence or express any opinion unless it be 
against the cause of the venerable confessor. The petty tyrant at Carlsruhe, alarmed by 
the indignation which spreads among his Catholic subjects, has appealed, it is said, to 
Austria and France, and has ordered that the imprisonment of priests for obeying their 
ecclesiastical superior shall be suspended for the present.* Meanwhile, a profound 
sympathy continues to be expressed in every form throughout Catholic Europe. Sub- 
scriptions are raised in France, England and Ireland to pay the fines of the Archbishop 
and his clergy. The Archbishop of Tuam has written a noble letter to the Univers, 
with his subscription, and the whole of the Irish Hierarchy have addressed a beautiful 
Latin letter to the Archbishop of Freiburg himself, expressing their sympathy and 
veneration. 

2. The government of the Grand Duchy of Nassau, in imitation of that of Baden, 
has declared war on the Church. The Bishop of Limburg is the prelate who has the 
honor of resisting its usurpation and suffering its hostility. 


* This appears to be true only of one town or district, where the attitude of the people was alarming. 
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France: 1. Subscription for the Confessors in Baden.—2. Table-turning prohibited. — 

3. Death of the Archbishop of Bogota. 

1. An item of special interest is the eagerness and cordiality with which the subscrip- 
tion for the noble confessors in Baden has been taken up. 

2. The Archbishop of Paris and other prelates have issued pastorals forbidding their 
cergy to participate in <‘ table-turnings.”’ 

3. The illustrious Mgr. Joseph Emmanuel de Mosquera, Archbishop of Santa Fé di 
Bogota, in New Grenada, died at Marseilles, on his way to Rome, on Saturday, Dec. 
10, ateight A. M. It is not forgotten by any of our readers that this illustrious prelate 
was exiled from his country and his metropolitan see, for his resistance of the usur- 
pation of the rights of the Church and invasion of the rights of the Catholic flock, on 
the part of the infidel government of New Grenada. The entire correspondence con- 
nected with this persecution, (which shows that Republican governments are necessarily 
no greater respecters of religious liberty than kings and grand-dukes), was published in 
the Freeman’s Journal, N. Y., and has doubtless in one shape or other reached the 
Catholics of America and stirred their sympathies. Joseph Emmanuel de Mosquera 
was bOrn on the 11th April, 1800, at Popayan, an episcopal city and capital of a pro- 
vince in New Grenada, and was sprung from an ancient and noble Spanish family. 
His eldest brother was President of Columbia; the second was President of New Gre- 
nada; the third, his twin, was minister for a long time at several European courts, and 
became the faithful companion of the Archbishop’s exile. His mother, Donna Em- 
manuela Arboleda, had devoted him to God before his birth ; from his earliest youth he 
displayed the marks of an elected soul; his studies were crowned with a brilliant 
success ; he exercised “a sort of magistracy ” over his school-fellows, and inspired his 
superiors with an esteem, almost a veneration, mixed with tenderness. From his entry 
into the ministry he displayed inexhaustible activity, multiplying himself without inter- 
mission, and fulfilling at the same time many arduous charges. He desired to remain 
always engaged in the monotonous duties of the holy ministry in the second order of the 
Church, but God willed otherwise, and ‘‘ when merit reveals itself,” says his pane- 
gyrist, ‘men make themselves accomplices of the designs of God.’’? At the age of 
thirty-four he was elected by Congress Archbishop of Santa Fé, the capital of the Re- 
public. Consecrated by Mgr. Ximenes, his own venerable bishop, bearing a name of 
which Spain is proud, the new Metropolitan of New Grenada devoted himself to the 
spiritual improvement of his immense diocese. He held retreats for the clergy ; he in- 
vited the children of Ignatius to assist him in the nurture of the youth. Every year he 
preached the Lent discourses in his cathedral, which was filled with devout crowds. 
After fourteen years of a peaceful and prosperous administration came the storm which 
drove this noble prelate from his throne. First the Jesuits were expelled, a blow fatal 
to the youth of Grenada, and which nearly broke his paternal heart. Then arose the 
pretensions of the republican government to appoint the pastors, to dictate the manuals 
of instruction and the very catechism of the children, and to regulate the laws of mar- 
riage at its own will. The Archbishop was obliged to oppose himself to these preten- 
sions, a servile copy of European usurpations against the Church ; in fine, the Arch- 
bishop was exiled by a decree of this pretended free state. It was on his way to Rome, 
where the Holy Father already expected to embrace this faithful shepherd of the flock 
committed to Peter, that oppressed with his premature infirmities, as he was about to 
embark at Marseilles, after lingering four days sick in that city, the venerable confessor 
breathed his last, in his fifty-fourth year, and the twentieth of his Episcopate. His 
funeral was celebrated with the greatest pomp, by the direction of the Bishop of Mar- 
seilles, all the ecclesiastics and religious orders of the city assisting. The body having 
been embalmed, was deposited in a chapel of the Cathedral, where it will remain till it 
is transmitted to Bogota, to be laid with those of his predecessors in his metropolitan 
church. 


a Vor. II.—No. 1. 
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Spam: 1. Feast of the Conception.—2. Immoral Publications. 43. Political Crisis. 


1. The Festival of the Immaculate Conception was celebrated with the usual signs 
of national joy, showing how completely the Spaniards are yet a Catholic people. He 
Majesty, with her royal Consort, visited, according to custom, seven churches, to in- 
plore the mercy of Heaven on herself and her future child. With all the faults of the 
Queen of Spain — the cruel effects of the position in whieh she has been placed by th 
unprincipled intrigues of King Louis Philippe, aided by the monstrous wickedness of 
those about the youthful sovereign— she manifests on all occasions the mest fervent 
sentiments of piety and charity. 

2. The attempts to overthrow the faith of Spain still continue, through the agency of 
vile and obscene publications. The Bishops of Barcelona and Osma have issued pas 
torals condemning certain writings in the so-called Liberal journals as erroneous and 
immoral. A novel called ‘* Abelard and Heloisa,’’ inserted in the Clamor Publico, has 
met with special reprobation. It was by this means that the foundations of order wer 
undermined in France, so that there remained, at last, no resource to save the mosi 
fundamental institutions of society but a military despotism. 

3. This state of things is always the prelude of anarchy or tyram.y. A political 
crisis has occurred in the Senate. The government were defeated by a majority of % 
votes, and the next day the minister prorogued the Cortes sine die. It is thought that an 
attempt will be made to rule henceforth absolutely, by Royal decrees, more Napoleonice. 


Eneianp: 1. Completion of the Oratory at Brompton.—2. New Cathedral at Shrews- 
bury. — 3. Anglican Hymnology. 

1. The Fathers of the Oratory have nearly completed their buildings in this part of 
London, so far as is necessary in order to take possession of them. The site, which 
is freehold, cost $80,000, and was a gift to the Fathers. The new building is in the 
shape of a T; it is of brick, having no ornaments but stone dressings, but presents 
handsome appearance from its size and fair proportions. It comprises :— 

The Oratory, 72 feet long, 30 wide, 29 high. 

The Library, 72 feet long, 30 wide, 23 high. 

The Refectory, 50 feet long, 30 wide, 28 high. 

The Corridors, 164 feet long, 9 wide, 14 high. 

The portion of the house open to strangers is divided from the rest by a thick wall, in 
the centre of which is the grille leading into the abode of the community, and through 
which ladies can never be admitted. The Congregation consists at present of sixteen 
Fathers, thirteen of whom are priests. There is accommodation for forty Fathers and 
Brothers. The Library as yet contains few books, nor have they either fands or en- 
dowment to purchase one, but they have acted on the advice of a book-collector, ‘* Build 
a fine library and the books*will come.” If it becomes as valuable as they anticipate, it 
is to be open to Catholic students, and especially to the clergy of the archdiocese and of 
the diocese of Southwark. The new church, also in a state of proximate completion, 
is on the east of the house; it is 181 feet long by 40 wide, and only 7 feet high to the 
ridge of the roof. It is built in the simplest manner possible and presents externally no 
ecclesiastical features at all. But then it cost only $15,000, (£3,000) and will seat 
1,200 people, while its fine sanctuary, 30 feet by 40, will give the ceremonies of the 
Church a very imposing effect. The sacristy resembles in size the sacristies on the Con- 
tinent, being 40 feet long by 35 wide, offering ample room for the clergy at great fune- 
tions. ‘Phere are nine recesses on each side of the nave for confessionals, so that 
eighteen fathers might be hearing confessions at once. The edifice is well warmed with 
hot water, there being a heating surface of 1,500 feet. It is considered a bold aet thus 
to set down in the ‘*‘ West End ’’ of London the very cheapest of cheap churches, re 
gardless of architectural criticism. : 

2. On Monday, December 12, the Lord Bishop of Shrewsbury laid the corner-stone 
of anew and fine Cathedral in the Middle-Pointed style. The design is said to be by 
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the lamented Pugin ; and his son, Mr. E. W. Pugin is to be the architect. The young 
Earl of Shrewsbury, who attained iis majority on the Sunday before, celebrated the 
event by presenting £10,000 towards the erection. The exterior of the new Cathedral 
will be of fine white sand-stone ; for the inside Bath and Caen stone will be used. The 
dimensions are, entire exterior length, 141 feet ; interior length, 124 feet ; breadth, 51 
feet; height of tower and spire, 227 feet. The chancel is to be divided from the nave 
by a rich stone screen, surmounted by a rood. The choir and sanctuary are to be ex- 
tremely rich and beautiful with stalls, marbles, carvings, statues, encaustic tiles, &c. 
The entire accommodation willseat about 1,000 persons. It will be dedicated to our 
Lady of Victories. 

It will be seen that these two churches present in every way a marked contrast. On 
one side practical utility and rigid economy ; on the other, generous and devout magni- 
ficence : — and wisdom is justified by all her children. 

3. The Anglicans are progressing at present in the direction of hymnology, the ad- 
vance in dogma and visible ceremonies being cut off, as it were, by their Superintend- 
ents and the Lady at the head of their Church. The Ecclesiological (late Cambridge 
and Camden) Society has put forth a “* Hymnal Noted,”’ which is exclusively derived 
from the Roman and other Missals and Breviaries. The sequence in the Mass for the 
dead is assigned to the Anglican burial service, and the hymns in honor of Saints and 
Angels (including even the Iste Confessor) are freely translated and formally recom- 
mended for Anglican use. Even the daily hymns for the lesser hours are given, and 
assigned to the third, sixth and ninth hours respectively. At Margaret Chapel they 
sing the Introits from the Missal, and the greater Antiphons of Advent, from the Bre- 
viary. The hymn book used at the Puseyite chapel in Charlotte street, is almost en- 
tirely derived from Father Caswail’s beautiful translation of the Breviary Hymns. 
Hymns for the office of our Lady are given, and in honor of the Blessed Sacrament, 
including the Pange Lingua, O Salutaris, and even the Lauda Sion! Bishop Blomfield 
winks at these proceedings, and ‘* Sam. Oxon.” encourages them by his presence at 
Church musical meetings where the hymns are even sung in the original Latin. 

4. The English Bishops have been engaged in the celebration of Diocesan Synods, 
with great edification of the clergy and the faithful. On the 20th December, the Lord 
Bishop of Liverpool held his synod at his temporary cathedral. Though the weather 
was intensely cold, yet the aged Priest of the distant country obeyed the summons, no 
less than his younger brethren of the city, and by 10, A. M., about 130 Priests stood 
at the doors awaiting the Bishop’s arrival. After solemn High Mass and Sermon the 
procession was formed. ‘Then indeed,”’ says the Tablet, “‘as the rich tones of the 
two Benedictine Fathers led the solemn chant, it was a noble sight to see the Fathers 
grouped, each under his own cross and banner. The Secular Cross was borne by the 
Rev. J. Walker ; those of the Society of the Oblates, of the Redemptionists, and of the 
Passionists followed ; then came the standard of St. Benedict, numerously attended by 
the black cowls ; the Coadjutor and the Bishop, in copes and mitres, closed the pro- 
cession.”” It is said that the venerable Bishop of Liverpool shed tears when delivering 
his charge to the clergy, and supplicating their prayers. The Synod sent a letter of 
condolence to the Octogenarian Confessor of Freiburg, and his faithful clergy. The 
Synod of Clifton was yet more imposing ; the sanctuary of the Cathedral being the most 
spacious in the kingdom. On the first day, his Lordship, the Bishop, sang Pontifical 
High Mass; the second day, the Very Rev. Canon Rooker, D. D., celebrated the mass 
“ De gratiarum actione coram Pontifice,”’ assisted by Deacon and Subdeacon. The Synod 
was concluded, as it began, by a solemn procession, with the singing of the Te Deum 
and Benediction of the Most Holy Sacrament. 


Ineranp: 1. The Celtic Union. —2. .All-Hallows’ College.—3. Dr. Cahill’s Letters, and 
the Letter of the Hierarchy.— 4. Taking the Veil. 
1. Among the signs of the times, and having indirect relation to the faith, is the 
Celtic Union, set on foot principally under the auspices of M. Duffy, M. P., Dr. Cane, &c. 
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It is proposed that ** by means of this union the Nationalists of Ireland, withou 
distinction of creed or class, shall renew their relations with each other. That they 
shall employ their influence and example to give a national direction to the intellectual 
and industrial work done in the country. That they shall publish and encourage the 
publication of Books and Tracts, dealing with historical, social and industrial subjects, 
calculated to keep up the spirit, to stimulate the enterprise and inform the minds of our 
people.”” A member’s subscription is 10s., ($2 50). Simultaneously with this enter. 
prise, that of the ‘* Dargan Institute,’ the Industrial Conferences throughout the 
country, and the interest in the ‘‘ Industrial Institutions ”’ of Belgium, indicate a move- 
ment of importance, of which we shall note from time to time the progress. 

2. The Missionary College of All-Hallows, which looks towards the most urgent ne- 
cessity of the age beyond all question, the preservation of the faith in the Irish race in 
its almost miraculous dispersion, or diffusion rather, over all the new countries where 
English is spoken, is now the object of an effort to raise funds, of which, to carry out 
its design, it stands absolutely in need. The Holy Father has sent his blessing to the 
enterprise of collecting for this object, and subscriptions have been actively set on foot 
in Ireland, England, Scotland and the United States, and will extend doubtless to the 
South Sea colonies of the British Crown. 

3. Amid the dearth of ecclesiastical news the admirable letters of Dr. Cahill are 
noticeable events. We have mentioned elsewhere the letter sent to the Archbishop of 
Freiburg by the whole Irish Hierarchy ; in the list of signatures appended to which we 
observe, with a smile, an act of Parliament violated twenty-six times in excellent Latin, 

4. On Thursday, December 8, Miss Phelan, daughter of W. Phelan, Esq., of Bally- 
ragget, received the black veil in the Presentation Convent of Fermoy, from the hands 
of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Murphy, Bishop of Cloyne. 


Scottanp: The Nationality movement. 
In Scotland also we note a movement which is interesting, with reference to the 
future of Catholicity, as tending to break up the oppressive centralization of England. 


Inpia: 1. Conversions. — 2. The Goa Schism. 

1. In Madras numerous conversions are reported by the missionaries of the interior: 
Rev. Mr. Bonjean had baptized 126 Pagans ; Father Verdier, S.J., 200 adults, partly 
Pagans, partly Protestants; Father Dupont, in six weeks, (May and June, 1853), 140 
Pagans. The Bp. of Pondicherry two Brahmins. The writer,—a missionary at 
Trichinopoly, — 40 Pagans, besides 45 children in danger of death. 

2. In Bombay, in the island of Salsette, the village of Juvan has been reconciled by 
the Rt. Rev. Bp. Hartmann, at their spontaneous request, and the whole island appears 
moved to return to the unity of the Church, to the despair of the schismatics. 


Canapa: 1. Laval University. —2. Pastoral of the Bp. of Montreal. 

1. The Catholic University of Canada (Quebec) has been successfully established 
under the title of the Laval University. Queen Victoria has granted it a charter, and 
the Holy See has conferred upon it many privileges. The Archbishop of Quebec has 
issued a pastoral inviting the studious youth to profit by the advantages it offers. 

2. Monrreat: The Rt. Rev. Bishop has issued a Pastoral in which he alludes to 
the Table-Turning and Spirit-Rappings. His Lordship recommends all to abstain alto- 
gether from the former ; and as to the latter, he condemns them as superstitious and 
impious. Under this head we may perhaps quote from one of our foreign exchanges 
the following account, which, if it could be depended on, would show that these things 
are old tricks of the devil in heathen countries :— 

*'Taspie-movine In Russia. —The Abeille of St. Petersburg, Russia, publishes an 
article from a correspondent, from which it appears that table-moving has been long 
known and used by the priests of the religion of Buddha. 

“* When a priest is applied to by an individual who has lost something of value, and 
who is desirous of knowing where to look for it, he sits down on the ground before a 
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small square table, places his hands upon it, and commences repeating a passage from 
some religious book in a low voice. In about half an hour, the priest rises, raises his 
hand slowly from the table, and the table follows the hand until he is standing at his ful} 
height. The priest then moves backwards and forwards, the table follows or precedes 
him, sometimes with such swiftness that he has difficulty in keeping up with it. After 
acertain time, the table oscillates in the air, and falls to the ground. he seeker is then 
directed to look for the object lost in the direction which the table has taken. If one 
could believe the country people, the things are always found on the exact spot where 


it falls. 

“The day I witnessed the experiment, writes the correspondent, the table moved at 
least eighty feet through the air, and fell in a spot where the stolen property was not 
discovered ; still, | must confess, that the same day a Russian peasant, living in that di- 
rection, committed suicide. This act created suspicion. His domicil was searched and the 
stolen property found there. The experiment had previously failed three different times. 
This took place at a village called Elane, in the province of Zabaikal, in the Russian do- 
minions. Not daring to trust my eyes, I explained the phenomenon to myself asa 
mere trick of legerdemain ; I accused the priest of raising the table by an invisible thread. 
But, on being allowed to examine it, I found nothing — the table was of pine wood, and 
weighed about two pounds. I am now persuaded that this feat is performed in the same 
way as table-moving in Europe.” 


Unirep Srares: 1. Sailing of Archbishop Hughes for Cuba. —2. Riots in Cincinnati.— 
3. Ordinations.—4. Confirmations —5. Religious Professions. —6. Churches. —7. 
Conversions. —8. Pastoral. —9. Obituary.—10. Catholic Journals. 


1. The Most Rev. Archbishop of New York, sailed for Havana on Tuesday, 
December 27, for the benefit of his health, which has been for some time seriously 
affected. His Grace was accompanied by the Rev. Father Martin, of St. Bridget’s, 
New York, and will be followed by the most fervent prayers of the faithful, not only 
of his archdiocese but of every other portion of the Church where the illness of this 
illustrious prelate is known. The Very Rev. Wm. Starrs remains in charge of the 
archdiocese as Vicar-General. 

2. The announcement that Monsignor Bedini, the Papal Nuncio was about to 
visit Cincinnati led to a commotion among the infidel and Red Republican faction 
in that city, consisting chiefly of Germans, and enrolled in a society termed the 
“Freemen.’? The chief avowed cause of their hostility to the Nuncio was their 
belief that he had taken part in the sentence and execution of Ugo Bassi, a priest 
who was shot by an Austrian military commission at Bologna, for taking part in 
the insurrection in the legations, at which time His Excellency, the Nuncio, then 
in the prelature, was the representative of the Pontifical government there. Bassi, 
moreover, was a priest, and as it is usual and regular before the execution of a priest 
for any civil crime, to degrade him (if really guilty in the eyes of the Church) from the 
sacred ministry, and as in this ceremony (which is, in fact, merely the formal aban- 
donment of her subject on the part of the Church, who no longer extends over the 
criminal the egis of the sacred and inviolable character with which she once invested 
him) —as in this ceremony there is a pretended action of scraping the thumb and fore- 
finger to remove emblematically the holy oils by which they are consecrated in ordina- 
tion, it was not unnatural to suppose by those ignorant of the precise circumstances 
that this was done in the case of Bassi; and the notorious Gavazzi, in particular, de- 
clared in one of his lectures, that this had been really the case, and feeling it, no doubt, 
to be a proper occasion for working upon the feelings of his credulous auditory by a 
timely exaggeration, this mountebank described the degradation at length, and with 
that great power of pantomime which he possesses, went through the whole operation 
of flaying poor Bassi’s hands and as he alleged, also his head (the place of the tonsure 
probably ), to the horror, of course, of all the listeners. 

It is almost unnecessary to say, that no such peeling of the skin takes place in the 
degradation of a priest; that the ceremony of scraping the hand is a mere ceremony, 
significant, and painful to the moral feelings doubtless of the unhappy criminal, but 
which inflicts no physical suffering whatever; and moreover, which is not extended to 
the head. But whatever it may be, it never took place at all, as it happens, in the case 
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of Ugo Bassi, who was tried by a court-martial, asa rebel taken in arms, who did not 
avow his sacerdotal character, and was put to death, without the matter being in any 
way referred to the ecclesiastical authorities. As for Monsignor Bedini, even if it would 


nave been in his power to arrest the execution (which it was not), he was not aware of d 


it until Bassi was not only dead but buried. Bologna and the legations were unde 
Austrian martial law at the time—a fact perfectly notorious in history; Bassi was 
taken as a captain in the force of Garibaldi, and scorned to avail himself of his priestly 
character to shield himself, as perhaps he might have done, from his fate. The un 
fortunate man died moreover with sentiments of sincere contrition, fortified by the 
sacraments of the Church. There was then no foundation for these charges against 
the Nuncio, except that Ugo Bassi was in fact executed, and that Monsignor Bedini 
was in Bologna at the time.* 

A conspiracy of Italians or Germans, associates of Gavazzi, was set on foot in 


New York for the assassination of the Nuncio, but was betrayed by one Sassi, who | 


was murdered in consequence. 
It was on this occasion that the Nuncio addressed to Father Cauvin a beautiful letter 
of forgiveness for his intended assassins, which we regret that our space does not allow 


us to insert. At Cincinnati the initiative was openly taken by the Hochwechter, the | 


organ of ‘‘ The Freemen,”’ an infidel society who assemble on Sundays in a large hall 


in that city for music and recreation. The following passage shows the spirit that was | 


evoked. 


‘*By what name do you call it,’? says the Hochwechter, ‘‘ when the butcher of 
Bologna carries safely home his unbroken limbs, his body and his life from the 
Republic of the stars! If he does so, thenfspeak no more of the world-conquering 
powers of free ideas —no more of the dignity, the bravery of men —let the mouth be 
closed; the eye cast down. Posterity will spit upon your cowardly manners, and look 
upon you with scorn and contempt! Wherever the opportunity of revenge offers it 


should be taken hold of and used to its utmost. Whoever has reason for — | 


revenge ought to exercise it whenever he can. The sons of Italy are too thinly scatter 
among us to punish the blood-hound of Bologna for his dark and bloody deeds! The 
Yankee has plenty to do with speculation and money; the Yankee possesses neither 


feelings nor principles—do not count upon the Yankee for your revenge. Do not | 


count upon the sons of the ‘Green Isle,’ the Irish Paddies; they are reared in ignorance 
and rudeness, their eyes are blindfolded; they are not able to discover, under the cross 
and rosary, the heart of stone—the heart of a hyena! Germans, you are called for! 
ek Soe The Wahreitsfreund (the Roman Catholic paper) smells a rat, and 
seems to think the murderer of Ugo Bassi, and of the benteekond thirty-three — the 
murderer covered with curses, Bedini, would not be quite safe. And, in fact he is 


FHNET <..0 0. 0.9:0 9.2 What do we care about the Wahreitsfreund babbling about Ameri- | 


can hospitality? Who will suffer the tiger, the hyena among men?....... Bedini 
walks also hereabout seeking whom he may devour. He thinks of murder, of the mur- 
der of minds and thoughts. He is not our guest, he is a beast of prey, intending to 
destroy here also the peace of the country. e who offers him hospitality in America 
is an enemy to liberty. Such is Bedini! Is there for tigers and hyenas an hospitable 
roof in the Republic of the stars? Is there no ball, no dagger for a monster who never had 
an equal on earth? The Wahreitsfreund is right if it trembles for the life of Bedini in 
Cincinnati.” 

The Mayor of Cincinnati, alarmed by these blood-thirsty paragraphs, and by hearing 
that the society aforesaid were intending to make an assault upon the Archbishop's 
house and murder the Nuncio, ordered out the police in full force to resist the attempt. 
On Sunday night (Christmas) towards midnight, the procession of Freemen took its 
way towards the house of Archbishop Purcell; it consisted of about 1,200 persons, 
some 200 of whom were ladies, some of the latter holding their children by the hand. 
They had banners or transparencies ‘*‘ Down with Bedini! ’’ ‘* No priests, no kings, no 
popery!”’ “Down with the Butcher Bedini!’’?&c. In the centre was a figure repre- 
senting the Nuncio, with a paper mitre and a rope round its neck. They carried lighted 
torches, and some were armed with pistols and old swords. It is asserted on the part 
of the ‘* Freemen,”’ and seems in itself probable, that they intended merely to burn the 
effigy of the Nuncio as a demonstration of insult. 


* See the Metropolitan for January. 
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On approaching the archbishop’s residence they were met by a body of police, whom, 
it is said, they greeted with yells, and finally fired upon. The police returned the fire, 
and charged the procession. About sixty-four were taken prisoners, some were 
wounded, one young man was killed or died of the wounds he received, and the proces- 
sion dispersed. Some persons blamed the authorities for the severity of their proceed- 
ings, and the Mayor published a letter in his own vindication, the strongest point of 
which was the diabolical article of the Hochwechter, quoted above. The police also 
were accused of beating the prisoners cruelly. It must be said, however, that a mid- 
night procession, with torch-lights, insulting transparencies, and arts, to the house of 
an individual, with the view of insulting one of its inmates, after a public exhortation 
has been made by a paper that is the organ of the society engaged in the procession, to 
murder that person, has all the essence of a riot, and that public opinion would not easily 
have exonerated the Mayor of Cincinnati, if Archbishop Purce!l’s house had been 
stormed and fired, and the archbishop and his guest, the Envoy of — to.say the least, —a 
friendly Court, had been assassinated by some unknown wretches, blood-thirsty in deed 
as their journal was in word. The Nuncio himself has addressed to Archbishop Pur- 
cell a letter full of beautiful sentiments, such as become a Christian bishop in such cir- 
cumstances. As His Excellency truly observes, ‘‘ Feasts-and outrages have alike hon- 
ored a mission of peace,’’ and he rejoices in the sight of God at both so far as he is their 
object, though he pities and laments the delusion that deprives those who offer him the 
latter, of the benedictions which he does not fail to bestow upon them. After all, this 
is only an instance of that persecution and hatred by which the world every where gives, 
especially at this moment, a proof of the divine character of the Catholic Church more 
incontestable than any other; for if the Church were of the world, the world would 
love its own; but as on the contrary it hates it above every thing else in it, it is evident 
that the Church is the world’s true opposite, to wit, the Crry or Gop. 


3. Ordinations. 

Diocese or Dusuque. Dec. 17, at the Cathedral: By the Rt. Rev. Bp. Loras. Sacred 
Order of Priesthood — Rev. Michael Kinsela (native of Ireland), Rev. John Kriekel 
(of Germany), Rev. Victor Bardon (of France). Subdeaconship — Mr. James O’Fer- 
ral. Minor Orders—MM. John Vahey and Michael Flemming. 

Diocese or Pirtssurc. The Nuwncio, during his visit, conferred the sacred order 
of Priesthood on — Rev. MM. Roman Heell, Clemens Staub, Chilian Bernatzeder, O. 
8. B., and Cajetan Glocker. A sbort time previous, the Rt. Rev. Bp. O’Conwor con- 
ferred deaconship on the above mentioned Rev. MM., and on Rev. MM. Ubrech 
Spettl, O. S. B. and Valentine Fletcher, O. S. B. 

Diocese or Pumapeiraia. Dec. 17, Chapel of the Episcopal Residence: By the Rt. 
Rev. Bp. Neumann. Priesthood — Rev. MM. Walter Power, aud John McCosker. 
Deaconship — Rev. MM. Charles McInroe and Patrick Fitzmaurice. Subdeaconship — 
MM. Patrick McArdle and John Davis. Minor Orders and Tonsure—MM. Daniel 
Kelly, Peter Kane, Dennis O’Hara, John Scanlin, John McAnneny, James Hagin, 
Thomas Kieraus, Richard Kinnehan, and Cornelius Carmon. All Alumni of the 
Seminary. 

Arcupiocese or Cincinnati. Saturday, Vigil of Nativity; in the Seminary Chapel: 
By the Most Rev. Archbishop Purcert. Sacred order of Deaconship—Rev. John 
Nicholas Thisse. — Feast of Holy Innocents; Chapel of St. Peter’s Orphan Asylum. 
Priesthood — the same Rev. gentleman. [It was the anniversary of the day, thirty-five 
years before, when the Excellent Nuncio took the ecclesiastical habit, in his eleventh 
year; and of the day of his first mass, twenty-five years before. — Cath. Telegraph.] 

Diocese or Louisvitte. Vigil of Epiphany; at St. Joseph’s, Bardstown: By the Rt. 
Rev. Bp. Spatpme. Minor Orders and Subdeaconship— Martin John Bayhurst. 
Deaconship — Rev. MM. John Boyle, John F. Reed, Patrick Bamburg. — Feast of 
Epiphany. Deaconship—Rev. Martin John Bayhurst. Priesthood —Rev. MM. 
John Boyle, John F. Reed, Patrick Bamburg.—Octave of Epiph. Jan. 13; at the 
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Church of St. Boniface, Louisville. Sacred order of Priesthood — Rev. Martin John 
Bayhurst. 
4. Confirmations. 

Puapepuia: Feast of the Holy Innocents. The Right Rev. Bishop Neumayy 
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N. Y. Sunday, December 18,—In the new church, the Right Rev. Bishop Timoy 
confirmed 110 children; on Monday, December 19, 15 more. 


5. Religious Professions. 


Diocese or Monterey.— November 26,— In the Dominican Convent of St. Catharine, 


Monterey, Miss Mary Ocaranza, (Sister Catharine), niece to President Bustamente of | 


Mexico, and Miss Conception Rementeria (Sister Agnes), made their religious profes 
sion ; and Miss Benigna Luna received the habit of St. Dominic, and took the name of 
Sister Jacinta. — Ancupiocese or Battimore. — December 21, — At the Convent of the 
Visitation, Georgetown, D.C., Miss Mary Mullane, (Sister Mary Rose) daughter 
of Dennis Mullane, Esq., of Detroit, received the veil. 

6. Churches. 

Diocese or Hartrorp.— Sunday, December 18, — At Providence, R. I., the Church 
of St. Joseph was dedicated by the Right Rev. Bishop O’Remty. — This noble edifice 
stands on one of the finest streets in Providence, commanding a view of Narragansett 
Bay. The architecture is First-Pointed ; the material stone; the designs by Patrick 
Keeley, Esq. Length, 150 feet; width, 65 feet; height of nave, 65 feet; tower, 
crowned with four stone pinnacles, 135 feet. The side windows have tracery of terra- 
cotta, filled with rich stained glass ; the fittings are grained in oak, with rich panelling. 
The Right Rev. Bishop celebrated Pontifically, and preached from the altar. Deacon, 
Rev. J. O’Reilly ; Subdeacon, Rev. Mr. Lynch; Deacons of honor, Rev. MM. Hughes 
and Coony ; Ass’t Priest, Rev. J. Stokes ; Master of Ceremonies, Rev. Mr. Clarke. — 
Arcnpiocese or Cincinnati.— Sunday, January 1,—The Church and Altar of the 
Holy Trinity (German ), in Cincinnati, were consecrated by the Most Rev. Archbishop. 
The Nuncio celebrated Mass Pontifically at the new Altar, and addressed the immense 
congregation in German. In the afternoon there were Vespers and Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament given by Right Rev. Dr. de Sr. Patais, Bishop of Vincennes. 

7. Pastoral. 

Diocese or Cuarteston. —January 2.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop Reynoxps issued a 
Pastoral. Topics: Matrimony — Mixed Marriages — Banns — Baptism — Christian 
Burial — Episcopal Administration — Ecclesiastical Districts —The Catechism. The 
venerable prelate emphatically discountenances mixed marriages, and promulgates the 
acts of the Councils respecting the publication of banns and solemnization of marriage 
between Catholics. 

8. Conversions. 

On the 22d December, Miss Mary Schover, a young French lady, of 22 years, and 
William Bayle, a young man of 18, were received into the Church by the Rev. D. M. 
Winands, Pastor of Lanteville, Ohio. They had both been Baptists. — Cath. Tel. 

Sunday, January 1st, — Dr. Darman Hinchley, of Mansonstown, solemnly renounced 
the errors of Protestantism and was received into the Church by the Rev. T, Dunn, 
Pastor of Oltowa, Ill. On Epiphany., Mr. John Kawley, a native of the Isle of Man, 
renounced the errors of Presbyterianism, and was received into the true fold of Christ 
at St. Louis church, Chicago, by the Pastor, the Rev. J. A. Lebel. — Western Tablet. 


9. Obituary. 

January 2,— At St. Louis, Rev. Amsprose J. Hem, one of the Vicars of the Cathe- 
dral, and Secretary to the Archbishop. A native of France, and student of St. Mary’s, 
Perry Co., Missouri, he was ordained by Bishop Rosati, in 1837. 

Sunday, January 8, —In Westchester, N. Y., Rev. Ricuarp Kem, formerly Pastor 
of St. Bridget’s, New York, of which beautiful church he was the founder. A native 
of Meath, Ireland, he made his ecclesiastical studies at Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, 
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and was ordained by Bishop Hughes, January 29, 1843. He was for some time the 
bishop’s secretary. He died in the 43d year of his age, and was buried at St. 


| Bridget’s, the church which his geal had erected, and where a solemn high mass of 





requiem was celebrated on the day of his deposition, January L1. 

Saturday, December 24.—- At Hampton Court Palace, England, the Marchioness of 
Wellesley. Her Ladyship was the daughter of Richard Caton, Esq., of Maryland, and 
grand-daughter of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Her first husband was Robert Pat- 
terson, Esq., of Baltimore, brother of Madame Jerome Bonaparte, wife of the ex-king 
of Westphalia. Becoming a widow, she married in 1825 Lord Wellesley, eldest brother 
of the Duke of Wellington, and at that time Viceroy of Ireland, where, at Dublin 
Castle, this fair descendant of an American rebel and of Irish Catholic colonists, pre- 
sided over the vice-regal court of the country whence her ancestors had been exiled a 
century and a half before. The marriage on this account enraged the Orange, but was 
highly popular with the Catholic and national party. Lady Wellesley was a practical 
Catholic, and eminent for her charities. Two of her sisters also married English noble- 


; men, the Duchess of Leeds and Lady Stafford, both of whom are still living. 


10. The development of Catholic Journalism seems a striking feature in the events of 
the day, connected with the promulgation and extension of the faith in this Western 
world. Many of the Catholic Journals have enlarged their sheet or assumed new orn- 
amental headings and type, with the new year. The Pilot, Buffalo Sentinel, Catholic 
Herald, American Celt, Truth Teller, Catholic Mirror, Catholic Standard, (San Fran- 
cisco), all belong to this enterprising category. But these exterior improvements by no 
means surpass those in the departments of news, literature and varied editorial effi- 
ciency. We observe that several of the new enterprises in the way of enlargement are 
backed by the introduction of excellent serial stories. The whole movement marks 
the elevation of taste as well as increase of numbers and wealth in the Catholic body. 
These features of elegance and literary culture would not be sought for, at a considerable 
expense of course, unless it were felt that they would pay by an increase of subscribers; 
and, as in other cases, competition here will be productive of a benefit to the community 
by creating that very taste to which it appeals; while, notwithstanding the number of 
competitors and their vivacious rivalry, the probability is that each will be vastly better 
sustained than before. , 

In regard to what makes the essential interest and value of a paper, the Catholic 
Journals of the United States, (contrary to what, with unparalleled audacity, has 
lately been asserted), have for a long time far surpassed all other weeklies published in 
it, and are more nearly on a par with the best hebdomadals of Europe. The range of 
topics introduced in them has been above that of secular papers, and for style, thought , 
learning and argumentative force, ‘their selected matter generally, and much of 
their original, derived from the first thinkers and scholars in either hemisphere, has 
afforded a kind of reading to the Catholic public, the relative excellence of which would 
not be believed without examination and comparison. 

It has been gravely asserted that these Journals are an organized force—an organi- 
zation said to have been effected by the Most Rev. Archbishop of New York, —and 
that they all pipe alike from Boston to New Orleans, and from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. Nothing can be more comically false. The truth is, on the contrary, that faith 
apart, where they must agree, or cease to be Catholic, the Catholic Journals of the 
United States agree in nothing, and have no mutual concert apart from owning a 
common principle. They are generally private enterprises, owned and conducted by 
laymen in most instances, and several of them by converts, who are all Americans by 
birth. In politics, in philosophy, in national sympathies, they are disunited; they are 
democrats, they are absolutists, they are favorers of moderate constitutionalism; they are 
ontologists, they are psychologists, they are Rationalists, they are Traditionalists; they 
favor and they denounce the classical school of education and of literature; some love 
the Jesuits, others extol the Redemptorists on all occasions, and disparage the children 
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of Ignatius; there is, in fact, a wonderfully free activity of thought among them, greater 


than can exist where the limits of free thought are undefined, and where, consequently, 


the apparent liberty that we see is merely subjection to the tyranny of a clique. 


A quite new journal is the ‘* Catholic Citizen,” of 'l'oronto, and the Catholic Messenger i 


of New Orleans gives place to a new bi-weekly, to be called the ‘* Southern Journal.” 


II. Lirerary INTELLIGENCE. 


1. The Spring Trade Sales will come off (some of them) nearly a month earlier than 
usual. The following are the dates announced: —G. W. Lord & Co., New York, 
Tuesday, Feb. 14; M. Thomas & Sons, Phil., Tuesday, Feb. 28; Bangs, Bro. & Co:, 
New York, Monday, March 13; Sherman G. Hubbard, Cincinnati, Monday, March 13. 

2. In the case of Mrs. Stowe, author of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’”’ vs. F. W. Thomas, 
publisher of a German translation of that work, the Hon. R. C. Grier, of the U.§, 
District Court, has decided that a translation is not an infringement of copyright. This 
is contrary to former decisions, and perhaps may not be considered as a final settlement 
of this nice point. The interests of authors, of the public, and of the translators them- 
selves are deeply concerned in an author’s being able either to sell the right of trans- 
lation, or to employ at a good price the best translating talent in the market. If free 
translation is permitted, the work will almost necessarily fall into obscure and incom- 
petent hands, who will afford no guarantee for accuracy and fidelity, and an inferior 
translation, got up in haste by some flash publisher, may keep a good one out of the 
market. The public interest would suffer so much detriment by this decision that it is 
to be hoped that it will be reversed. The argument of his Honor, Judge Grier, that 
the form alone of the ideas in a book is copyright is a non sequitur; as every one skilled in 
translation knows that the form is not lost in transferring from one tongue to another, any 
more than in copying from a marble statue into bronze, or in engraving from a picture. 

3. Apropos to the question of copyright: — Among the Christmas novelties noticed 
as appearing in London, is mentioned ‘“‘ Vincent’s very well written and prettily illus- 
trated ‘Pretty Prats,’ or Honesty the Best Policy.’’ — Here now is a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the working of anti-copyright! It is quite plain by the new title prefixed to 
our own story of the “‘ Pretty Plate,’’ that the tale has been made over to suit the Pro- 
testant market.” We wonder if the incident of the Confession has been retained, and 
the local (Irish and New York) coloring. Of course not. We would thank the pirate 
who took this prize, to send us a copy; it’s the least he can do, ‘* bad luck to him.” 

4. The North American Review has recently changed proprietors and editors. The 
new editor is a Unitarian minister in Massachusetts, named Andrew P. Peabody. 

5. The Literary World, edited by the Duyckinks, has been discontinued. It was the pet 
journal of literary men, and was modelled externally on the London Literary Gazette 
and Atheneum. We infer that it has not been profitable, or else it would not be dis- 
continued; and we note the fact as a proof that no literary enterprise can pay in this 
country, that does not address the masses. The “ Literary World ”’ contained no 
continued stories, or the like: hence its decease. At least we infer so. A class of mere 
scholars large enough to support a high-toned periodical of that description, does not 
yet exist among us, and perhaps never will; for the tendency is downward in point of 
quality, and upward in point of quantity, in all our literature, except that which is 
Catholic. We have a principle to support, a doctrine to defend, a noble passion to 
impel us, a wide-spread and earnest faith to appeal to, a solid erudition to judge our 
work, themes at once profound and popular to inspire it. 

6. ** The Evangelical Catholic,’’ published in New York by our old friend, Dr. Muhl- 
enberg, also gives up the ghost this year. 

7. Messrs. Dunigan & Brother have received from the Latin Secretary of His Holi- 
ness, in return for a present of some of their valuable publications, a letter in the 
name of the Pope, accompanied by a gold medal of the Sovereign Pontiff, and convey- 
ing to them his apostolic blessing, which, ‘‘as an auspice of all heavenly good, he 
lovingly grants’? them. This may be regarded as an encouragement to all Catholic 
publishers to persevere in that noble duty with which they are providentially charged. 
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8. New Works in Press. Messrs. J. Murphy & Co. announce an Abridgement of 
Livearp’s EnGLanp, with a continuation from 1688 to 1853, by James Burke, Esq. 
8vo. about pp. 700. The same publishers have nearly ready ‘‘ ALL ror Jesus; or the 
Easy Ways of Divine Love,” the Very Rev. Father Faber, Priest of the Oratory 
of St. Philip Neri.—This is probably the best popular devotional book that has ever 
been originally produced in the English language. Its English sale has been unprece- 
dented, the third edition being announced, although it has been out but a month or 
two.—J. Murphy & Co. also announce the Fourth, Revised and Enlarged Edition of 
Kenrick ON THE Primacy, by the Most Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore. 

9. Messrs. Burns and Lambert, London, announce a series to be called the ** Popv- 
yar Lrsrary of History, Biography, Fiction and Miscellaneous Literature.’”’ It is to be 
edited by J. M. Capes, J.S. Northcote and E. H. Thompson, Esqs., and the volumes 
will be furnished by the best Catholic writers of the day. Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. 
Newman, Lady Fullerton, and a long list of celebrities have engaged to contribute to 
the series, and the Holy Father has deigned to send his benediction to the undertaking. 
“ A large portion of the series will be devoted to works of Fiction and Entertaining Lit- 
erature, the volumes of which will be interspersed with the more solid publications.”’ 
Itis designed that the series shall be adapted to the Railway consumption, and not ex- 
clusively for Catholics, as it is intended to take the place of the mischievous literature 
that now glitters on the book-stalls, and is devoured by the masses. As an instance of 
the comprehensiveness of the plan, we may mention that the author of ‘The Forest ” 
has been catered for a contribution to the department of Historical Fiction. 

10. The opening of the Astor Library in New York, is ‘an event of the greatest im- 
portance. The number of volumes now upon the shelves is about 80,000; admirably 
selected by the accomplished Dr. Cocswext, with incredible patience and industry, 
The building, which is thoroughly fire-proof, stands in Lafayette place, the most quiet 
locale in the city perhaps, and one of the most elegant, while it is but a minute’s walk 
from Broadway. Every one is freely admitted to read, (as in the great libraries in 
Europe), but no book is allowed to be taken away. Ina future notice we shall indicate 
more particularly the extent to which the treasures of this noble collection will be likely 
to aid the researches and studies of Catholic scholars. 

11. The destruction of the immense printing establishment of the Harpers by fire 
on the 10th Dec., was a severe blow to the literary interests and book-trade of the 
country. It was the largest concern of the kind, and the most complete in itself, existing 
in the world. A few hours sufficed to dissipate in smoke and cinders an organized and 
active stock of materials, machinery, presses, paper, engravings, tools, &c., estimated 
at above $1,000,000. 1t is curious that the last (Dec.) Number of Harpers’ Magazine 
contained among its comic illustrations one of a camphene explosion. The destruction of 
their own establishment by a camphene accident, while the boys were yet hawking that 
very number in the streets, is a striking instance of the precipice on which every earthly 
prosperity, however apparently solid and gigantic, always trembles. The attention of 
the world was just then drawn to the Harpers, by the announcement of the unparal- 
leled figure which the circulation of their celebrated Magazine had reached. 


III. Poputar Screntiric INTELLIGENCE. 


Closed Cases for Plants. —One of the most interesting books we have lately read is 
the little essay of N. B. Ward, F. R. S., F. L. S. on “ the Growth of Plants in closely 
glazed cases.” The discovery which it describes has been before the world for several 
years, but may probably be new to many of our readers. It was by accident, from 
observing the growth of a rare fern in a bottle closed from the air, that Mr. Ward first 
hit upon the principle of his closed cases, which are now in extensive use by the whole 
horticultural and floricultural world. The cases are either glazed boxes or bell-glasses 
inverted over tubs of mould, so as, in a word, to admit light and exclude the outer air. 
The mould or earth is moistened at first according to the habits of the plant, and then, 
as a general rule, requires no more water for years. Within the case, which is a little 
isolated world with its own atmosphere, the plant draws up the moisture from the 
mould and gives it back again in exhalation, or that moisture rises in invisible vapor 
with the heat of day, and condenses in dews with the cold of night :—the great liquid 
balance of the skies operates in miniature within this minute circumscription of earth, 
waters and air; nothing is wasted, nothing lost. By this means plants grow and 
flower in confined rooms, in crowded cities, defying the noxious gases with which the 
air of such localities is poisoned, and which would prove fatal to them if they were ex- 
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posed to it. A temperature suited to their wants is very easily kept up; on a sunny 
noon even of mid-winter, the thermometer in a closed case, in our climate, will, under 
favorable circumstances, without artificial heat, rise to 120°. Above all, the con. 
trivance facilitates the transportation of plants from one country to another, over seq 
especially, by affording all the delicate beings of this order in creation, protection in 
such voyages against salt spray and cold winds, without depriving them of light, or re- 
quiring them to be even watered. It is a beautiful discovery, and its various applica. 
tions are calculated to promote the happiness and enjoyment of poor and rich alike. If 
any of our readers wishes to have a closed case for flowers, we may mention that the 
box containing the earth, sand-stone, mould, (or whatever bed may be required by the 
plants) should be lined with zinc, and the bottom perforated with several holes for 
drainage. They may be of any size, from an inverted tumbler in a saucer, where the 
minutest moss may spread its tiny forest over a bit of damp stone, toa magnificent con- 
servatory, filled in with rock-work, and artificial ruins, and sheltering the banana, the 
magnolia and the palm. 


IV. Poxtrricat anp Srecunar INTELLIGENCE. 


1. In the East the Russians have defeated the Turks in a naval battle at Sinope, on 
the Black Sea, November 20. Eleven Turkish ships were destroyed, and 5,000 Turks 
killed. The Russians suffered severely, and prevailed only by superiority of force. On 
land, the contest is varied, the Turks having maintained their ground in Europe but lost 
it in Asia, where the Shah has joined the Russians. The-French and English fleets are 
reported to have entered the Black Sea; a proposition for peace on the part of the four 
Powers has been accepted by the Divan. The Emperor Napoleon III is prepared for 
war in the defence of the Sultan. 

2. In France there is a scarcity of bread. The statue of Marshal Ney has been in- 
augurated on the spot where he was executed in 1815. 

3. In Spain Mr. Soulé, our minister, and his son, have fought a couple of duels 
with the M. Turgot, the French ambassador, and the Duke of Alba, respectively. 
Neither rencontre was fatal. 

4. William Smith O’Brien, whom the Truth Teller terms * the foremost man of the 
[rish race, in point of lineage, honor and disinterestedness ’’ has effected his escape (it 
is said) from the penal colony of Van Diemen’s Land. He was bound by no parole. 

5. Lord John Russell announces a plan of Parliamentary reform which will dis- 
franchise 86 boroughs in Great Britain and [reland. The Irish boroughs included are— 
Armagh, Athlone, Bandon, Carlow, Cashel, Clonmel, Coleraine, Downpatrick, Dun- 
dalk, Dungannon, Dungarvon, Ennis, Enniskillen, Kinsale, Lisburn, Mallow, New 
Ross, Portarlington, Sligo, Tralee, Wexford, and Youghal —- 22 in all. 

6. An Agitation is going on in Scotland for the restoration of certain national rights 
alleged to have been unjustly diminished since the Union of 1707. 

7. The Sardinian government have refused to receive Signor Foresti (a leader of the 
Italian Carbonari and a political refugee) as Consul General of the United States. 

8. In Australia the people are nearly crazed by a fresh discovery of gold, in unheard 
of quantities, throwing all previous discoveries of the precious metal into the shade. 

9. Walker’s piratical expedition in New Mexico has been defeated by the Mexicans. 

10. In Oregon, the Indians have leagued together to drive the pale faces from the 
country, and every arrival brings news of their hostile demonstrations. 

11. in the U. S. Senate [Jan. 22], the insults lately offered to the Apostolic Nuncio 
were discussed, in relation to a motion of Senator Cass, asking for the documents 
respecting his mission to this country; and there was a general expression of indigna- 
tion and shame at the disgraceful events which have occurred, while the participation of 
Americans properly so called was warmly disclaimed by many senators, The debate 
reflected credit on the highest and most dignified deliberative body in the world, and 
was an expiation to the tarnished honor of our country, compromised before Christen- 
dom by these insults to a person, who, in one point of view, represents a friendly for- 
eign Power, in another, the Pontiff acknowledged by the vast majority of Christians 
as the Head of their religion on earth. 


Erratvum. In the notice of “ BLoop-stone,” p. 45, 8th line from bottom, for “Trinitarianism,” read 
Tractarianism. 
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